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WEAVING FOR SEVENTY YEARS.. AND HER EYES AS 


K ind to yous C4/0A. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Sty fect 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


Lotoplate 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


GOOD AS EVER! 


70 years ago, when Geronimo was ter- 
rorizing the Southwest, this Indian 
woman started her first rug . . . today, 
because she has always worked in the 
softened light of her hogan or in the 
shadow of her leaf-thatched workshed 
on materials that absorb rather than re- 
flect light, her quick, bright, old eyes 
are as keen and tireless as they were 
in her childhood. Thus nature rewards 
those who have been kind to their eyes. 


Glare—the enemy of eye-sight 

We who live in civilized communities 

find it difficult to be kind to our eyes. 

As a result fatigue, headache and eye- 

strain have been almost unavoidable. 
ewe however, has now evolved a 

method of eliminating one of the chief 

causes of reflected light by developing 

such glare-free printing papers as Kleer- 

fect,” Hyfect” and Rotoplate.* 

A brighter white 


If you are a publisher or an advertiser, 
you will be interested in the fact that 


from glare can be secured without sac- 
rificing contrast, color, or printability. 
For both Kleerfect and Hyfect, while 
retaining all their famous opacity and 
ink economy, are now available in a 
new shade of brighter white. Ask your 
paper merchant or printer for recent 
samples showing this new color. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, 
Established 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; 
Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los 
Angeles, 510 West Sixth Street. 


This advertisementis NOT printed on 
Kleerfect, Hy/ect or Rotoplate 
*Reg. U.S. Pac. Ott. 


Lath stdes. aléke 
PRINTING PAPERS 


with these new printing papers freedom fool 
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N Friday, April 8th, salesman Joe Davis “ 


got a sour market letter from his broker. 
Joe decided today’s no day to call on custom- 
ers, and headed for the Commodore Bar to 
weep on the other boys’ shoulders. 


On Saturday, April 9th, Joe read the good 
news of the Reorganization defeat. He grabbed 
the phone to pick up 10 shares of Steel, went 
out and asked a customer for an order (and 
got it!)—and spent the week-end celebrating 
the Brighter Days Ahead. 


On Monday, April llth, the market opened 
lower. Joe was back at the Commodore Bar. 
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And while the Joe Davises of business were do- 
ing emotional gymnastics, what was happen- 
ing to their 125,000,000 customers? Did they 
jump from despair to elation and back again 
in those four short days? Were the retail stores 
as deserted as a broker’s office on Friday, and 
as swamped with buyers on Saturday? 


Luckily for Joe, the American consumer doesn’t 
give a rap about Wall Street. Not even 300 of 
; our 2,000 daily newspapers bother to print 
complete financial quotations. Most people 
never look at that page anyway, says Dr. 
Gallup. And as for gauging their purchases by 
it—what’s a carloadings decline to the girl who 
needs a new lipstick for tonight’s date? 
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We're no Pollyannas. We’re not asking you to 
believe that business in general is good. But 
we do know that America’s 125,000,000 people 
have more money in their pockets today than 
all of Europe’s 500,000,000. And some com- 
panies are getting more than their share of it, 
because they’re busy looking for the doughnut 
instead of the hole. 


Where is that “doughnut”? The U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has just found it, in a na- 
tion-wide survey of incomes. “It’s in the big 
cities,” says Uncle Sam. “The figures show 


plainly that as you go from small towns to big 
cities, the percentage of high-income families 
goes up, and the percentage of low-income and 
e . 6 oa: ” 

relief’ families goes down. 


“And,” Uncle Sam might very well add, “as 
you go into these volume markets, your sales 
costs go down, and your chances of selling at 
a profit today go up.” 
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We're telling you this, because we feel we can 
help you get your dough out of that doughnut. 


We have a magazine that’s made to order for 
today’s sales job. It was born in a depression 
year. It never saw the “good old days” when 
an ad just had to run, and the public would 
run after it. It’s the answer to the “post-1929” 
school of advertising, that expects every dollar 
to do one hundred cents worth of selling. 


Like today’s smart traveling salesman, THIS 
WEEK Magazine goes easy on the traveling 
and heavy on the selling. You'll find most of 
its 5,300,000 copies tending to business in 24 
big metropolitan markets from coast to coast. 
These are the top markets in Uncle Sam’s 
survey. These 24 areas account for 62¢ out of 
every retail dollar spent today. These are the 
spots where you want to do a real job for your 
salesmen and jobbers and dealers today .. . 


In these 24 key markets, THIS WEEK Maga- 


zine will give your organization 3 to 5 times ~ 


as much circulation as other national maga- 
zines—plus the local sales punch and dealer 
influence of 24 great metropolitan newspapers. 
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Today, as you read this, the market may be 
going up or it may be taking a nose dive. But 
no matter how bright or how gloomy the day, 
just remember that you can sell some of the 
people all of the time. THIS WEEK Magazine 
can help you concentrate on these people to- 
day. And on the all-important dealers and 
jobbers who serve them, too, because— 


A 


r AGATINE 
mPOWER 


| 


<= THIS WEEK sels 


BOTH sides of the counter 
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Baskets with a Knack 


Once upon a time you had to go to a fancy grocery store to 
buy a Bon Voyage or other gift food assortment attractively packed 
with cellophane, lace paper and ribbons. Now you can get them 
t many department stores that have no food departments, in gift 
Shops and, in many instances, in plain garden-variety grocery 
stores. The change has come about through the far-sightedness 
of an enterprising couple, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Grecca, proprie- 
tors of De Luxe Dainties, Inc., who are doing a thriving business 
clling, at wholesale, gift food baskets at from $1.20 to $25 apiece. 


The business was started 15 ycars ago by Mrs. Grecca, shortly 
after her marriage. Both she and her husband had been working 
in the fruit and gift basket departments of fancy food stores, and 
it occurred to them that there might be a demand for ready- 
packed assortments among stores without facilities for preparing 
them speedily and attractively. Mr. Grecca kept his position with 
a New York store, while Mrs. Grecca launched the venture with 
their joint savings. .A salesman was soon added to the staff, the 
business grew gradually. Last year Mr. Grecca gave up his job 
to devote all his time to helping his wife 


As a result of the service furnished by the Greccas, many stores 
are finding it more profitable to buy their gift assortments than to 
pack their own. ‘There's quite a knack to packing a gift basket 
attractively and not every store can afford to employ persons with 
that knack. Department stores, in particular, welcome relief from 
the burden of carrying the wide variety of confections and perish- 
able foods that the public demands in its gift baskets nowadays. 
Most retailers figure a flat 40% mark-up on gift baskets, which 
show nice profits. Besides the saving in labor, there's an advan- 
tage in not having to compute the cost of each item in an assort- 


“Mrs. De Luxe Dainties” is helped by the younger generation. 


ment, plus the ribbon, shredded paper, cellophane and other 
trimmings 


The fashion in food gift assortments just now, we learn from 
Mr. Crecca, is to heap the items high on a shallow container, 
preferably a tray or other object with re-use potentialities. Cus- 
tomers like to be surprised and they prefer plenty of little jars, 
boxes and knick-knacks to a smaller number of more impressive 
packages. The Greccas repackage many items in small decorative 
jars and boxes without manufacturers’ labels; retailers like this. 


Most of the baskets in which De Luxe Dainties are packed are 
imported from Poland and China, at the rate of about 5,000 a 
month, with seasonal increases, 20,000 having been brought in for 
the Christmas rush. There is a smaller, but steady, demand for 
the more expensive California redwood baskets (there’s a new nut 
basket of redwood, with a central block for cracking nuts; a ham- 
mer comes with it). The business is highly seasonal, requiring 
a minimum of about 12 employes and a maximum of about 30 
during the holiday periods. The output of a packer varies, ranging 
from 50 to 135 baskets a day, depending on the size of the con- 
tainer and the speed of the worker. Rush orders are al] too 
common, a Chicago store having ordered 2,000 baskets during the 
Christmas shopping season; Grecca made delivery in less than a 
week. Stores in the metropolitan New York area sometimes order 
from Grecca even when they have their own gift basket depart- 
ments, passing steamer orders on to the firm, for instance, in order 
to insure delivery before the hour of sailing. 


Mrs. Grecca designs the firm’s packages and she's kept right on 
her toes thinking up new ideas. Heart-shaped packages are popu- 
lar at Valentine time. Mother's Day assortments usually have 
carnations tucked into them. ‘Color schemes are mainly seasonal, 
red and green finding favor at Christmas, lavender and yellow at 
Easter. Fruit is wrapped in bright-colored, metallic, “jewel” 
paper. ‘There's year-round demand for week-end. cocktail and 
convalescent baskets, and for the “hostess’’ assortment, recom- 
mended for opening at a tea-party. 


Celestial Plumbing 


If you were the leading merchandising plumber in San Fran- 
cisco, having built up your business from a job plumbing shop 
in a rundown district until it was big enough to supply whole 
bathroom units fit for movie queens, and you were looking about 
for new worlds to conquer, it might occur to you that Chinatown 
was a pretty good place to sell plumbing of the modern varieties. 


This bright idea occurred a short time ago to Frank C. Brodie, 
of Thomas Brodie, Inc. San Francisco’s Chinese colony is the 
largest in America. Its estimated population is 25,000 The older 
Chinese residents may cling to their ancestral customs, but the 
younger people are American-educated and in many instances they 
influence their elders. Being conservative and slow to adopt new 
ways, Chinatown—which is very wealthy— is a gold mine for 
anyone who can sell it modernity in fixtures, appliances, con- 
veniences, since the older generations have got along for the most 
part without them. 


It isn’t easy to sell the Chinese. They smile, look polite, say, 
“Isn't it a beautiful day? Thank you, thank you,” . . . but that 
doesn't mean you've sold them anything. 


Mr. Brodie knew—or maybe he found out by the trial and 
error method—that his regular salesmen and sales methods would 
be unlikely to get a pale green bathroom unit into Chinatown 


or even result in the modernization or repair of a plumbing fix- 
ture. 


He invited Miss Josephine Gee, a Chinese graduate of Stanford 
University, to take charge of his newly instituted Chinese Depart- 
ment. Miss Gee's father and family are prominent in the busi- 
ness and social life of Chinatown. Miss Gee herself loves and 
respects the traditions of her people, but she believes in modify- 
ing some of them in the light of present-day scientific knowledge. 
Chinatown is overcrowded. Housing and sanitation are pressing 
problems. Suggestion and tactful education might do much 
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IS THERE AN 


ADVERTISING MAN 


IN THE HOUSE? 


Ah!— you, sir! Would you mind stepping to 
the platform and answering a few ques- 


tions? Thank you very much... now then! 


bf 
A 


A 


Qa 
A 


Q 
A 


A 


A 


Will you tell us what advertising 
is for? 


To sell goods. 


To whom? 
To everybody who'll buy. 
And will everybody buy? 


Not by a jugful! 


Why not, would you say? 


Well, not everybody is interested 
in the product. So many different 
tastes, interests, ways of living. 
For example, unmarried girls 
don’t buy refrigerators. Food ad- 
vertising doesn’t mean much to 
people who do most of their eat- 
ing in restaurants. 


Then you have to be highly se- 
lective in picking the people you 
advertise to? 

We certainly do. Especially in 
these times. 


How do you go about it? 

Could you be more specific? For 
what kind of product? 

Well, a chewing gum. 


A poor example. Almost anybody 
is a prospect for chewing gum. 
Rich or poor, married or single. 
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But for a food product—that’s 
another story! 


Well, what’s the most profitable 
group to reach with food ad- 
vertising? 


Women who are running homes 
... women with whole households 
to buy for. There’s your real ton- 
nage market. 


And for drug advertising? 


Families with children. They’re 
always needing more toothpaste 
or soap or tonics or something. 


And how about automobiles? 
Suburban families, by all means. 


They have to have a ear. 


And house furnishings and equip- 
ment? Building products? All 
that sort of thing? 


She 


A 


Q 


Home people only. People whose 
big interest is buying things for 
their homes. Anything else +s 
just waste. 


But how can you be that selec- 
tive? | thought magazines with 
fiction attracted every type of 
reader. 


They do. But I mean a magazine 
without any fiction. | mean a real 
home service magazine. One that 
goes only to big-buying suburban 
families . . . well over 1,300,000 
of "em... and weeds out every 
one else. I'm talking about The 
American Home. 


But | thought you advertising 
men demanded BIG circulation. 
Three million. Four million. Six 
million. 


Times have changed. Nowadays 
we want results, not just cover- 
age. We've got to have markets, 
not just masses. We'd rather have 
1,300,000 big-buying families 
than three million 
what . 


who-knows- 
.. There’s no room for 
waste circulation in today’s ad- 
vertising budgets. 


Puen OME: 


sells the HOME-MARKET of America 
— 1,300,000 buyers for families. 
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HOUSTON 


AGAIN... 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying 
Power shows Houston has MORE 
Effective Buying Income THAN ANY 
OTHER SOUTHERN CITY. 


HE unusual quality of the Houston market 

has recently sparkled in the reports and 
maps of Brookmire Institute, the United States 
Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Forbes, Brooke, Smith G French, and of every 
other organization picturing national business 
conditions. 


Now, Sales Management’s important Survey 
makes its annual appearance and reaffirms this 
quality . . . and Houston’s quantity value. 


Houston has $319,269,000 of spendable in- 
come to spend yearly . . . more than any other 
Southern city. 


This income averages $3493 per family :. . 
a tidy sum indeed! 


THE SOUTH’S FIRST TEN CITIES 


Effective Buying Income 


FS encarta nner rar $319,269,000 
ESS aes area . 297,042,000 
I i a oo et a salah arte ecala el aaa 288,497,000 
4. New Orleans . 286,929,000 
5. Atlanta . 250,250,000 
0 Ree rrr ert 236,972,000 
EE ee ae en & 203,286,000 
PD, iccaane tak ae de eee ea eee 198,105,000 
I se ka ae Bis bah w oars bow eae arsbinte 175,338,000 
i cs ck bekwesemn eb eeneuwesau walks 169,399,000 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON—IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


Buy CHRONICLE and You’ve SOLD HOUSTON 
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towards amelioration of conditions that the older generations have 
in some instances put up with. That became Miss Gee's job. 


The next step was an advertising campaign. Mr. Brodie de- 
cided to start in a small way, suggesting repairs. He devised 
an unusual folder, in Chinese and English. On the address side 
appeared the phrase—'When the pipe breaks—" and on the sec- 
ond fold a picture of Miss Gee, with the wording opposite—“or 
whenever you want the plumber, here’s the person to help you.” 
Inside was another picture of Miss Gee at the Brodie switchboard, 
smilingly taking an order from Chinatown. 


Another action picture showed the charming Chinese girl ex- 
plaining water heaters to a Chinese man. Advertising messages 
in Chinese and English read: “Onward Little China—to Greater 
Comforts and Conveniences in Home, Shop, Factory—'‘with the 
suggestion thrown in that next year, the year of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, the world will throng to San Francisco 
and hundreds of thousands of visitors will stream through China- 
town to buy in the gift shops, sit in the cafes and cocktail bars. { 
Will Chinatown be ready to serve them? 


Miss Gee undoubtedly told Mr. Brodie, if he didn’t know it, 
that the old Oriental bargaining traditions are still strong. At 
the bottom of the announcement, he offered a 10% reduction on 
every plumbing job placed directly through Brodie’s Chinese De- 
partment, explaining, “This is part of the commission we pay 
our outside salesmen, and we gladly pass it on to our customers 
in Chinatown.”’ 


Another tactful stroke: For the Chinese Department, a Chinese 
telephone number was obtained. Chinatown has its own exchange 
and some of the older Chinese won't use numbers, they ask for 
names, and the Chinese girl telephone operators must remember 
them all. 


The Chinese Department advertising campaign will include 
eight direct mailing pieces, brightly colored, in Chinese and Eng- 
lish, featuring Miss Gee and her service. These are being sent 
to all Chinese property owners, Chinese merchants, leasing stores, 
laundries, and other places of business. Two-column newspaper ad- 
vertisements were scheduled for the Chinese Times, one of San 
Francisco's five newspapers printed in Chinese. The Chinese Times 
was persuaded to run a story about Brodie’s and Miss Gee's con- 
nection with the new Chinese Department. 


The plumbing selling campaign in Chinatown is a long-range 
one. Mr. Brodie expects it to be cumulative in effect and results. 
With a woman doing the pioneer and educational work in sug- 
gesting to Chinese residents the way to modern ideas of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation, headway is bound to be made. 


Time was when the Chinese swain wooed with gold and jade. 
He may find, before long, that a jade-green bathroom unit will 
more rapidly forward his suit. Certainly, the college-educated 
young Chinese wives are raising their eyes from the bright ad- 
vertising pages of the American magazines and asking for the 
same conveniences which American women take for granted. 


What Do Ye Lack? 


If you want to swap anything, anything at all, one of the best 
places is the “Swoppers’ Column” of Yankee. Published in Dublin, 
N. H., it is a “monthly magazine for Yankees everywhere.” Sub- 
scribers, who pay $3 a year, are allowed one insertion of not more 
than six column lines in each issue to describe their wants and 
offerings. Here are some typical swops: | 


“My hair is as straight as a poker; my purse is as thin as | 
orphan’s porridge, so I can’t afford a permanent wave. Who has 
a good electric curling iron? I have books, some home-canned 
pickles, and a piece of antique glass.” 


“I want comfort at the end of the day. Will you swop old 
gtandad’s Empire arm chair (no rockers) for Winchester .22 rifle 
or what do you want?” 


“Like to fish? Like to take the lady friend for a row? I've a 
dozen hand-made row boats, safe and light, and strong as tobacco 
juice. Made ’em this Winter when everybody was yowling about 
no work. What do you offer?” 


That will give you an idea of Yankee’s readers and what they 
dicker over. What other magazine has as unusual and interest- 
provoking a department? Come on, make us an offer! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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* His exact title may 
be President or Vice 
President, Generat 
Manager or Sales Man- 


ager; it all depends. 
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Company Sales Executive . . . Advertising Manager . . . Agency Executive 


The advertising salesman goes ’round and 
’round selling his medium to the “3 Kings”. 

No grass grows on the routes leading to 
Agency Executive and Advertising Man- 
ager, but vegetation waxes luxuriant on 
the threshold of the Sales 
office, where the advertising representative 


meets many STOP but few GO signs. 


Executive’s 


The company Sales Executive may 
apply his interest and authority in two di- 
rections: by either putting on or taking off 
items on the media schedule. Final author- 


ity often rests with this powerful King. 


Aree Overlook Sales Executives— 


and They Overlook YOU! 


If you can get along without Sales Ex- 
ecutive influence for your advertising 
medium, skip this page. If you know that 
this potent “King” presents a real sales 
problem, SALES MANAGEMENT 
should be Number 1 medium on your own 
promotion list. 

“How 41 Big Firms Initiate and Clear 
Sales and Advertising Budgets” is an eye- 
opener on the “3 Kings” situation. Your 
copy is waiting for you. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 
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C O | T o | T os, Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Advertising Beginning with this issue, the 


Bachmann Capitalizes on Rage for Sun Glasses; Introduces Branded Product in editors separate media news from 


ORE EEE ECP EE PS ry Tee er Pr ree re 50 : 
agency news and give the agency 
Gold Digging at the Point-of-Sale . ie 
boys a playground of their own in 
Dealer Relations 
which to romp. The new column 
How Towle Turns Up Sales Tips in Shop Talk with Dealers ....... 26 7 
By M. S. Sullivan gets off with a yarn about the retail 
General store conducted in New Rochelle, 
Marketing Pictographs, beginning on .............0.-cccccccccccccees 33 is a 3 
arkcting Pictographs, beginning o N. ¥.. by T. 3 Maloney, Inc., New 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Public Relations Index to 90 Large Corporations . 18 ee ee eee —— io 
A SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal survey with interpretive comments = oy * a s 
by Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor of SM merchandising ideas being used na- 
Significant Trends ... bgp ial ee hia aid Dimebag tlasivela ei acts a ao tionally by Client Sherwin-Williams 
[Twenty Ways to Keep a Trade Convention from Going Sour. cece ss we 


) are tested. 
By Charles N. Tunnell 


Markets 


New Atlas of Wholesale Grocery Trading Areas Revises 1927 Government Study 29 


Product Design 


While many an interesting piece 
Designing to Sell 


a . ' of gopy appears among the advertise- 
Sales Campaigns ments in these pages in a year's time 
Eyebrows Are Lifted in the Cosmetic Industry; Enter, Big-Name Competitor 24 
-By Ann Bradshau seldom does one draw such a round 
Pine Industry Tics Campaign into Federal Housing Program ................. 56 of hurrah’s from the SALES MANAGE- 
Sally Turns Ten—and Strained Baby Foods Become Big Business . ve xe Te MENT'S staff as that sponsored this 
Departments and Services fortnight by This Week. We boldly 
Advertising Agencies : ee, order you to turn now to page 1 and 
Advertising Campaigns ec stan nae read the advertisement headed ‘“‘Let's 
Comment stv erat an ai rae ie inset ch ona on Batic wind a Get This Ticker-Tape-Worm Out ot 
Marketing Flashes verde es 63 Our Systems!” A bell-ringer, if we 
Media .. . pike de eoaKabeea te aan e sigherened ti aba ; ime Te ever saw one. 
Organization News ; ;, ere ee ae ae 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Future Sales Ratings Pad 2 scam onned 12 
Scratch-Pad pifalta hac alc chdlearet a es ata "acess a Coming soon: A new series of 
The Human Side —_ a eg i een ee 2 articles on premium merchandising 
Tips . x oe A. R. HAHN 
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»Diamond » - o-. bod 
* Market ? ®, .». 


Dealers representing jewelers from nearly every country in WE 
the world gather in Amsterdam to buy Diamonds, and from 


the mines in Africa, India and Brazil come the most glittering © @ 


of gems, the diamonds of the clearest water to be traded 


in the greatest of diamond markets, te 
os: 9 


The Amsterdam Diamond Market i 
diamond-bright on the to look back on. 


<a 
Ba 
5, @ 
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..look forward 


now to greater profits by selling in 
the New Orleans Market. 


Glittering 
nation’s sales map, the New 
Orleans Market commands the 
attention of every advertiser, for 


New Orleans is one of the few To do a selling job in New Orleans’ 


markets to show continual business 
gains for every month since ’way 
back in October, 1937...one of the 
few markets which can boast of an 
11% gain in Retail Sales...one of 
the few markets that can look 
backward on months of profit and 
forward to even greater prosperity. 
Whether you have a loss or a gain 


richer market, place your advertis- 
ing in THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 
NEW ORLEANS STATES, 
where at the lowest milline rate 
you are assured complete customer 
coverage . . . 94% coverage of 
metropolitan New Orleans plus 
thorough coverage of the prosper- 
ous Trade Area. 


> je" 


Che Times Aicauune 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


MORNING EVENING * SUNDAY 


Representatives: Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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wn you focus all your advertising on 


urban business, consider this one fact: 


Over one-third of this country’s sales ... anda 
still greater share of profits ... come from agri- 
cultural communities. 

Dollars sent after the cream of this market will 
net you greater returns than dollars spent below 


cream-line in any other market. 


And the cream of this market is opened to you 
today by a single magazine. 

It is Country Gentleman. Its circulation is now 
the largest in its history ... 1,800,000 families, 
representing top purchasing power of agricul- 
tural communities throughout America. 
And its influence upon these people is without 
equal. It has their respect as a spokesman. Their 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1 trust as a counselor. Their response as a close 
and well-known friend. 


v To its readers it is more than a magazine in the 

b usual sense. To you they are more than mass 
circulation. 

nes Country Gentleman. It has never been 

t stronger among its people. They have never 

c been more vital to the business of this country. 
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GANGWAY for the 


GROCERYMEN: for your far-reaching new 


sales event, Nationally Advertised Bronds Week — 


we SALUTE Yous 


and offer our wholehearted cooperation 


, 
 Foous 
STOKELY'S FINEST WAN Camp's 


the Symbot of Quality * Singe 1661 


- ' ohana lM 
we nationally udvertised lines backed by the 


quality Wt takes to bvild volume and profits 


STOKELY BROS. & COMPANY, INC. 


sOUTH sant sreeer . 


VAN CAMP’S, INC. 


7) mOLANA 


A. G. White, left, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
in charge of advertising, discusses business paper adver- 
tising with Gardner Advertising Co. executives. On his left 

Vice-Pres. A. W. Neally; E. A. W. Schulenburg, media 
director. On his right—Exec. Vice-Pres. Mrs. E. P. Proetz; 
Vice-Pres. J. F. Kircher. Business papers carry advance 
notice of shoe styles and patterns as well as promotional 
plans to thousands of merchants handling Brown products. 
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| 
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VV HEN general advertising brings the 
buyer to the store, what happens? 


Is your product in stock? Is it well displayed? 
Is the merchant familiar with its features — 
interested in it, and able to pass along that 
interest to the customer? 


If the “cargo carrier” of advertising — the 
business paper — has been there first with 
your message, everything is in your favor. 
Your product has identity with the dealer, 
which is a vital factor in giving it identity 
with the customer. 

Your product is different, isn’t it —— even in a 
field crowded with competitors? Let that per- 
sonality, and the character of the maker, be 
mirrored in your business paper advertising. 


NEW YORK 


CARDNER ADVERTISING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


General publications are the “passenger liners” 
of advertising — business papers, the “cargo car- 
riers’. Both are necessary to business. But, 
before the “passengers” arrive to buy, the cargo 
boat must dock . . . to stock dealer shelves, win 
dealer acceptance, fix the personality of the 


product in the minds of those who sell it. 


Thus you complete the selling cycle of which 
general consumer advertising is a part. 


Each of the advertisements at the left con- 
veys the distinctive personality of a product 
and the individual character of the institu- 
tion back of it. These are examples of how 
identity is established in business publica- 
tions that command reader respect. 


Long advertising experience has proved that 
this job can be done powerfully in business 
paper advertising . . . selling the dealer to 
sell the consumer. 


Chairman, 


LOUISVILLE 


Sales Management's 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To Revative SALEs OutrLook RatTInc 


+ kee Best relative outlook 
* kk Very good relative outlook 
* x Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
*% Least impressive relative outlook 
=: This c i is base e relative position of one industry compared with all 
bo Ag + ged hypny A en ee may show noteworthy resistance to 


general sales declines, but its comparative showing may be far less favorable than that of 
another industry marked kKkxkk*. 
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Business Revival on 
the Way, Says Future 
Sales Ratings 


The prospect of Washington-stimu- 
lated business recovery (previously 
forecast in this column) grows evident 
with the presentation by President 
Roosevelt of a $4,500,000,000 trade- 
stimulation program, the desterilization 
of $1,400,000,000 in gold, the addi- 
tion of $750,000,000 to excess bank 
funds through lowering of reserve re- 
quirements, the broadening of the RFC 
lending base and proposed tax changes. 

Indicated modification of the undis- 
tributed profits tax and capital gains 
tax, while not all that the extremists 
had hoped for, may well signal the 
start of loosening the log jam of 
frightened “‘new-venture’” capital, cre- 
ating fresh demand for advertising 
and promotional ability and far exceed- 
ing in potential importance the Gov- 
ernment’s pump-priming activities. 


Autumn Rise Foreseen 


This column has little doubt that a 
broad upward trend in business will 
shortly set in and gain momentum 
sharply in the Fall, under the heavy 
recession-killing barrage of the Ad- 
ministration. It is believed, further- 
more, that many skeptics on business 
revival will be caught napping and 
without adequate preliminary advertis- 
ing and educational work to hold their 
places against more live competition 
which has kept its product before the 
public eye and, with preliminary cam- 
paigns, will catch the very first up- 
surge of spending. 

SM’s Future Sales Ratings service, 
designed to define clearly the sales 
targets, has for some months been ad- 
justed to a large Fall business revival 
and brings to SM readers the judgment 
of over 50 authorities, including econ- 
omists, trade analysts, security statisti- 
cians, trade association heads, bankers 
and corporation executives. 

Reflecting the relatively greater ben- 
efits expected to be experienced by the 
heavier lines, consensus of the Future 
Sales Ratings board of editors calls for 
slightly lower ratings in the near term 
relative standings of candy and chew- 
ing gum, canned goods, cereals, gro- 
ceries, insurance, liquor and motion 
picture receipts. Ratings were ad- 
vanced for the near future in advertis- 
ing, aircraft travel, building materials, 
bituminous coal, hardware, house fur- 
nishings and radios and for the longer 
term in auto sales and refrigerators. 
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Providence-Rhode Island 
the Net Protit market! 


tg he 


any other state of the Union. And seven- 
eighths of the 680,000 in Rhode Island 


are within 15 miles of the Providence 


Customers are more thoroughly ur- wholesale ‘center. Here’s profitable vol- 
ban, live closer together, closer to ume for you — through outlets easy and 
stores, in this state market than in inexpensive to contact, handy to service. 


ale Rhode Islanders are better customers. 
They have money — fourth highest av- 


erage family buying income of the United 

States — and they spend it! Estimated 

retail sales of $273,470,000 last year 
You have only the average propor- mean per capita volume 20.2% above 
tional number of stores to stock, but the national average. Faster turnover 
your sales are speeded up because multiplies profits. 


may, Se 


You save costs not only in distribution 
but in advertising. One dominant me- 
dium, the Journal-Bulletin, blankets 
Greater Providence, covers 3 out of 4 of 


ah 


all Rhode Island homes. Figure that Net 
Profit factor, in terms not only of con- 
sumer acceptance, but of vital dealer 
enthusiasm and push! 


PROVIDENCE JOURNALSBULLETIN 


Dominating New England’s Second Largest Market 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta « R. J. Bidwell Co:, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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THE SOUTH’S LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY STEADILY EXPANDS 


NEW WEALTH FOR THE SOUTH 


The nation knows that the South has arrived as an important livestock 
producing region. Southern Farmers know that Progressive Farmer has 
been the leader in this movement—their most trusted counsellor in 
methods of feeding, management and marketing which they can adopt 
and practice with confidence. 


This participation of Progressive Farmer in a vast realignment of 
Southern agriculture, adding animal production to plant production, 
has been made possible by the unique feature of its five separate editions, 
each edited to meet the local needs of the area it serves. 


Manufacturers are viewing this 


diversified Southern farm market 


+4747 


with new interest. 


Progressive Farmer provides the 
most influential, the widest and 
most economical coverage of this 
market. 


COMPARISON OF THE 14 
SOUTHERN STATES WITH ALL 
OTHER STATES IN LIVESTOCK 
POPULATION GAINS 
1937 OVER 1929 


Progressive larmer — FF 


and Southern Ruralist -27.8% 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 
250 Park Ave., NEW YORK, Daily News Bldg., CHICAGO 


“IN THE RURAL SOUTH, IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SaLes MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1938: 


No one can say definitely how 
well the nation can meet the bur- 
den of debt which large-scale 
spending and lending will place 
upon the future, but there is no 
questioning the fact that at present 
a potent stimulus will be -injected 
into the national economy. The Administration economists 
figure that the $5,000,000,000 program should start a spiral 
that will throw $15,000,000,000 into the national income 
total during the next 15 months. To the public the coming 


Fall and Winter should look like the good days of 1937 
again. 


Spending 


for Sales 


@ @ e When will spending start? Before July 1 this 
year four programs can get under way. One billion dollars 
for public works projects, $37,000,000 in addition to $63,- 
000,000 now being used for flood control and reclamation 
projects, $25,000,000 for new Federal building and $1,- 
500,000,000 for RFC loans to business of all kinds. 


@ e@ e That part of big business represented by heavy 
industry should benefit quickly and directly. Little busi- 
ness—wholesalers, retailers, service groups—isn’t likely to 
feel the upward surge until later, and not so mightily. Look- 
ing at workers as a whole the program promises substantial 
re-employment in heavy industry within the next three 
months. CCC increases will pull unemployable single men 
out of the competitive labor market, while the farm security 
plan will aid indigent farm families. 


@ @ e THE REDUCTION OF LABOR DISPUTES 
has been carried to a point little short of startling, as shown 
in the following figures of workers involved in strikes, as 
compiled by Brookmire: 


’37 Peak Current % Chge. 
Strikes started during month .... 323,000 32,000 —90% 
Total strikes under way ........ 474,000 50,000 —9I 0% 


@ e@ e Brookmire further points out that with labor 
less inclined to strike promiscuously and more eager to 
work efficiently it may become almost as much of a con- 
structive factor as it was a restrictive factor a year ago. 
Further, with raw material prices well deflated the average 
corporation will have a more generous profit margin, which 
will permit aggressive promotion. 


@ e@ e RETAIL STORE STOCKS have been reduced 
drastically. A year ago department store inventories were 
9% higher than they had been six months before. Today 
they are 8% less than they were six months ago. The 
contrast is therefore much more real than would be ap- 


parent from merely an examination of today’s stocks as 
compared with a year ago. 


e@ e e THE MAKERS OF WASHING MaA- 
CHINES, in ten years’ time, and in the face of unprece- 
dented tax payments and wage scales that are the highest 
in the history of the industry, have brought about simul- 
taneously a 74% increase in the number of washers sold 
each year in American homes and a reduction of 51% in 
the average price women have paid for these appliances. 
The head of the American Washing Machine Manufacturers 
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Association brought out these facts in a telegram to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with the closing that “I believe that you 
will agree with me that the washing machine industry has 


already accomplished the ends for which you are now 
striving.” 


“The list of cities re- 
porting gains or losses 


+ 
Calling over the same period 


last year was about 

Market Shots equally divided.” The 
quotation is from the 

April 17 weekly busi- 

ness survey of 36 cities by the Department of Commerce. 
It puts the spotlight on a situation which throws no credit 
on the sagacity of many sales and advertising executives. 


@ e e During the fortnight the editors have seen 
more than a dozen instances of where corporation market- 
ing executives and their advertising agencies have intro- 
duced blanket cuts in their advertising appropriations, with 
utter disregard of the obvious fact that the business reces- 
sion has not hit the country uniformly. 


@ @ oe The map reproduced below isn’t strictly up- 
to-date, for it was based on February payrolls, but it does 
serve to illustrate the point. The variation is from an in- 
crease of 10% to a decline of more than 40% —and yet 
local advertising media—newspapers, radio, outdoor, car 


cards—have in many instances been cut as much in one 
territory as in another. 


@ @ e@ One manufacturer who sells in three major 
industrial fields last week reduced his advertising in the 
business papers serving these fields uniformly by 50%. 
In one industry production figures show that business is 
off a third from last year, in the second it is down 15% 
and in the third the first quarter business was within 1% 
of last year. Does his promotion plan make sense? 


@ e@ e@ In the largest city in one of the states, which 
is solid black on the accompanying map, retail trade is cur- 
rently down only 1.8% from last year, but national adver- 


Pay Rolls in February Compared 
with a Year Ago 


Percentage of Increase or Decrease in Pay Rolls (Manufacturing and Non-Manutacturing) 
in February. 1938, Compared With February, 1937 


Plus or i N 
: Less Than 57, “, 


Calculated from Date 


of the United 
States Bureau 
= of Lebor 
7 ~10Y, to -14.97, Stetistics 
{I]] -15% 10 -19.9%, 
cy -20°%, and Cver .] bt 
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tisers arc spending 18% less in the newspapers of that city. 
Local retail advertisers, who are in a far better position 
than most national manufacturers to appraise conditions in 
the city, are spending 5.9% more than last year. 


@ e e Further indication of the obvious fact that the 
business decline is not uniform is to be found in the De- 
partment of Commerce report on rural retail sales by regions 
for the month of March. The Department uses 1929-31 
figures as the base, 100, and the March seasonally adjusted 
index figure ranges from a low of 99.8% in one region to 
a high of 129.4% in the best districts. Quoting from the 
report, ‘March sales as compared with February of this 
year showed an increase of between 10 and 12%, or more 
than the usual seasonal amount in three of the regions, 
while in the South an increase of about 2% was recorded 
as against a usual decline of about 7% from February to 
March in this region,” 


@ e@ e Selectivity is always important in marketing, 
but never quite so important as in periods of recession. 
The blithe assumption that territorial divisions, sales quotas 
and advertising allocations, once set, should remain fixed 
forever is one of the most fallacious forms of reasoning in 
business today. As a matter of fact, it isn’t reasoning at 
all. It is merely a fine example of laziness, ignorance or 
inertia. 


A worth-while contribu- 
tion by government to 
business is a $600,000 
WPA grant to survey 
and correlate state mar- 
ket laws throughout the 
country. The survey is 
designed to obtain legal and economic data concerning laws 
on the state statute books and make them available in useful 
form to business men. Several capable, successful market- 
ing executives will take several months off from their bust- 
nesses to work with administrative officials in preparing 
and executing the survey. 


Marketing 
Laws Survey 


@ e@ e Three types of state laws will be studied. In 
Group 1 come the state anti-trust laws modeled after the 
Sherman Act, anti-price discrimination laws modeled after 
the Clayton and the Robinson-Patman Acts and those laws 
which set up state commissions. Price contracts issued 
under these laws will be collected for legal and economic 
analysis, and price series will be constructed of the prices 
of contract products under former marketing conditions. 


@ © e@ In Group 2 come the laws which affect mis- 
cellaneous marketing methods—state laws controlling ad- 
vertising, trade-marks and trade mames, cooperative 
marketing, protection of consumers, lotteries and premiums, 
food, drugs and cosmetics and general tax laws. In addi- 
tion, state laws affecting the flow of commodities from 
other states and those governing in a general way unfair 
competitive practices will be included. 


@ e@ e@ In the third and final group come the state 
laws pertaining to the marketing of specific agricultural and 
industrial products. For each of these various types of 
state laws information will be assembled giving the text 
of the law (with a layman’s explanation), digests of all 
court decisions, law reviews and legal articles, an analysis 
of enforcement machinery and the legislative history. All 
of this information will be correlated and published so 
that information pertaining to similar laws in the various 
states can be obtained from one source. 
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e@ e e A BILLION MORE IN INCOME—but at 
absolutely no cost—is the promise embodied in a novel 
suggestion made by Norman W. Geare, president of Geare- 
Marston, Inc., Philadelphia advertising agency, to President 
Roosevelt. The proposal in brief is to celebrate all national 
holidays except Christmas and New Year's on the Monday 
nearest the date of the anniversary, ‘lengthening a number 
of week-ends throughout the year, affording greater leisure 
and recreation for the public and benefiting industries of 
the country in savings and dollar income.” 


@ @ e@ The sponsor of the idea cites yearly benefits 
which would net a billion dollars or more in increased 
gross income, resulting from savings to industry through 
the elimination of mid-week shut-downs, economies in rail 
freight traffic operations, added income to all forms of 
public carriers, the oil and automotive industry, hotels and 
resorts and other lines benefited by mass travel. According 
to Mr. Geare, the elimination of mid-week shut-downs 
would effect savings representing increased gross sales of 
more than $750,000,000 a year. 


e e e A SIGNIFICANT FAIR TRADE DECISION 
was handed down in a New York court recently in the 
case of the Gillette Safety Razor Co. versus Green & Co., 
brought under the Feld-Crawford Fair Trade Act of New 
York State. The court said, in part, “The benefits which 
it was designed to create by the enactment of the Fair Trade 
Act would be practically nullified by permitting a practice 
under which the plaintiff (manufacturer) could compete 
with the defendant (wholesaler) and undersell them while 
requiring them to maintain a stipulated wholesale resale 
price fixed by the plaintiff. The mere fact that the plaintiff 
refers to itself as a manufacturer does not warrant it in 
going into unfair competition with the defendant. Judg- 
ment is accordingly awarded the defendant.” 


WHERE YOUR MILK DOLLAR GOES 


EXPENSES ‘NET 


RAW MILK 
COST PROFIT 


{ 
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= 
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RAW MAK WAGES FUEL «BOTTLES FREIGHT TAXES REPAIRS §=fENT ADVERTIS- OFFICERS OTHER pron 
cost ANO A ANDO ANO ANDO ANO ING SALARIES 
SALARIES POWER CANS TRUCKING LICENCES INSURANCE 
Each coin represents | cent MILK RESEARCH COUNCIL INC 
Source: From on independent oudit of the books of milk componies ordered by the 
N. Y. Stote Legisloture and reported by the Commissioner of Agriculture, February, 1938. 


MCTOMAY STATISTICS 
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New Lineup: Studebaker Corp., South Bend, promotes this trio 
to new playing positions in the sales field. At left is Louis Har- 
pole, formerly in the home office dealer division, who has been 
transferred to district mgr. of the Omaha territory. Center is 
James B. Moorhead, car distribution mgr. in the Chicago branch, 
now district mgr. of Central Illinois. Right is A. J. Van Hecke, 
former district mgr. of the Chicago branch territory, who moves 
to Philadelphia as assistant mgr. of that branch. 


Reorganized: (Below)  H. 
H. Venable, former s.m. of 
Standard Electric Stove Co., 
Toledo, has been made v.-p. 
in charge of sales of the 
range division of Standard 
Electric Manufacturing 
Corp.. which took over the 
first firm’s assets. 


Sales Tonie: That's what Harry Singer, of Simplicity Magazine, 

sent in a pill box to advertising prospects, “to be taken during 

recession.” On ths narrow paper strip labeled “Dope” were 

cited reasons why Simplicity can get business for advertisers 

right now. The strip was rolled inside a cellulose capsule and 
packed in cotton inside the pill box. 


Aluminum Man: (Above) Emer- 
son Frantz is appointed = gen. 
sm. of Bohn Aluminum = and 
Brass Corp., Detroit. He has 
been with the firm sinee 1915. 


Celotexans: J. Z. Hollmann, above left, has 

been named gen. s.m. of Celotex Corp., Chi- 

cago. Henry W. Collins, right, who was N. z. 

sales division mgr., will move to Chicago to 

assume a vice-presidency and head merchan- 
dising activities, 


Candy Man: (Below) Ar- 
thur A. Ruppert, formerly 
with Johnson & Johnson, has 
been made mgr. of Necco 
Sales Corp., N. Y., a sub- 
sidiary of New England 
Confectionery Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Artist and Model: Pualani, native Hawaiian 
girl, stands beside her portrait with which 
Photographer Anton Bruehl won a blue rib- 
bon at the N. Y. Art Director’s Club exhibit. 
Matson Line was the client. From left to 
right are Mr. Bruehl; Park Berry, Buchanan 
agency; Loren B. Stone, of the Club. 


They Took Horace Greeley’s Advice: E. W. 
Bacigalupi, left, has been appointed mgr. of west- 
ern sales of Commercial Solvents Corp., N. Y. 
He has had a decade of experience in the Pa- 
cifie Coast solvents and alcohol trade. C. W. 
Ahrens, right, will fill the same position for Sea- 
gram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. He was formerly 
western liquor supervisor of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Ine.. with jurisdiction over its 11 branches 
in Cal., Ariz., Nev., and the Hawaiian Islands. 
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Is Big Business fair to its men. . 


. to the consumer. . 


A 
SALES 
MANAGEMENT- 
Ross Federal survey 
on one of the most 
vital problems of busi- 
ness, with interpretive 
comments by Philip 
Salisbury, execu- 


tive editor of 
SM. 


Ewing Galloway 
. to society in general? 


Middletown answers. 


Sales Management’s Public Relations 
Index to 90 Large Corporations 


R. AND MRS. JOHN CITI- 
ZEN of Middletown, U. S. 
A., do not believe that there 
is anything inherently wrong 
with business corporations because 
they are big; they mention nearly 12 
times as many good points as bad 
points about 90 leading corporations ; 
they disapprove most of big chain 
store companies, closely followed by 
liquor; 39% refuse to buy the prod- 
ucts of at least one foreign country. 
Middletown, U. S. A., is actually 
Muncie, Ind., population 46,548, and 
was chosen by the Lynds (‘‘Middle- 
town,” 1925, and ‘Middletown in 
Transition,” 1937) because it seemed 
to approach most closely the average 
of American urban life. Since then 
the Federal Government, Life, Look, 
McCall’s and others have used it as a 
testing laboratory. 
A fortnight ago Ross Federal inves- 
tigators, on assignment from SALES 
MANAGEMENT, visited every twentieth 
Muncie home and asked men and 
‘women a series of questions about 
specific big business organizations. Ac- 
tually they were in about one home in 
ten, for preliminary tests proved that 
more reliable results could be secured 
if the 90 corporations were broken 
down into two lists of 45 each, and 


respondents were asked to answer one . 


list only. Some 972 people therefore 
were interviewed, but the base num- 
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Purpose: 


Place: 
Time: March 24-April 7, 1938. 
Investigators: 


Results: 


Highlights of the Public Relations Survey 


To determine how citizens look on the products, policies, big- 
ness, et cetera, of 90 large corporations. 


Muncie, Ind. (Middletown, U. S. A.) 


Field workers of Ross Federal Research Corp. 


Procter & Gamble has made the largest number of people be- 
lieve that it gives good value for their money; Middletown people 
consider General Motors the leader in treating employes fairly; A. & P. 
lose the most patronage because of disapproval of policies; Standard 
Oil of Indiana received the most mentions as an “unfair monopoly.” 


ber, as applied to the 90 corporations, 

is 486. Respondents were equally di- 

vided between men and women; 70% 

were over 30; and by income groups 

they were: 
27% under $1,000 
41% $1,000 to $1,999 
28% $2,000 to $4,999 
4% $5,000 and over. 
The four questions asked in relation 
to specific corporations were: 

1. Which companies, in your opinion, 
give buyers good value for their 
money ? 

2. Which companies, in your opinion, 
treat their employes fairly? 

3. Would you refuse to buy from any 


of these companies because you 
disapprove of their policies? 
4. Do you consider any of these com- 
panies an unfair monopoly ? 
Most of the largest corporations 
known by the public are represented 
in the list of 90, but it would be in- 
accurate to brand the list as the “90 
largest” or “90 leading.” Some large 
corporations were omitted because 
their products did not fit into the in- 
dustries chosen for study, others be- 
cause the industry lists (with the ex- 
ception of food) were confined to five 
companies. 
Ross Federal interviewers asked re- 
spondents whether they or any mem- 
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bers of their immediate family were 
employed by any of the 90 companies, 
and the only company to receive more 
than scattered mentions was General 
Motors with 13%. 

Respondents also were asked a sim- 
ilar question about ownership of 
securities in these companies. Gencral 
Motors led again, but the percentage 
was only 3%. 

Men were far more responsive than 
women. Of the total of companies 
checked in response to the first ques- 
tion, 56% of the responses were made 
by men. From that point on women 
were increasingly uncertain and hesi- 
tant. Seventy-three per cent of the 
response to the labor question came 
from men; 74% of the “refuse to 
buy”; 83% of the “unfair monopoly.” 


Most Comment Is “Pro” 


The first two questions might be 
termed positive, in that they called for 
a response favorable to specific com- 
panies, and the last two were negative. 
As pointed out above, the response to 
the positive questions was far greater 
than to the negative, and if we take 
the number of mentions in the first 
question (15,833) as the base, 100, 
the responses to other questions were: 


2nd question (4,007).......... 25 
3rd z ee 7 
4th > ee 5 


The largest possible number of 
checks against any group of five com- 
panies would be 2,430 (486 respond- 
ents times five companies) but no 
group went far above 50% on the first 
question, with rapid declines on the 
other questions. The response for in- 
dividual groups was: 


Good Refuse Unfair 


Good Labor to Mo- 
Value Policy Buy nopoly 
Automobiles ....... 1,010 437 71 54 
0 ear e 997 .155 18 10 
Foods (aver. of 
eT Pree 1,246 244 34 32 
Gasoline & Oil..... 687 268 98 91 
Home Appliances... 818 279 36 17 
(ROUTAROE .cccccccss VaR 247 36 17 
EE Neasevadewss 365 104 156 30 
| eee . Se 17 33 52 
Musical Instruments. 874 188 28 9 
Office Machines .... 556 136 16 5 
Paints & Building.. 583 147 38 51 
DE ciivewenacs 1,307 229 168 123 
SO Gnesi nucecun eae 871 214 36 33 
ER as 679 159 78 46 
Utilities & Trans- 
ES 1,225 380 34 41 
Miscellaneous ...... 1,013 195 48 29 


The wording of the questions did 
not compel the respondents to evaluate 
any company in comparison with 
others. They could check any number 
of companies, ranging from none up 
to five, according to their knowledge 
or their prejudices. 

The fact that a company does not 
stand high in response to the first two 
questions may mean either that the 
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Middletown’s Opinions of Ninety 


Corporations 


(Base: 486 respondents. See end of 


table for exact phrasing of questions) 


Good Refuse 


Good Labor to Unfair 
Automobiles Value Policy Buy Monopoly 
General Motors Corp. ......cccccccccccecs 323 176 20 25 
Te TD Kees cikegebbasiedhonadesaat 200 17 6 5 
I a aiidg ae cits nbcdds hae oemivedin 215 100 36 20 
PE I cc ncasecicenseawenenewe 156 47 4 2 
Pemmeee Meter Car Coe... ccc sccccccccccces 116 37 5 2 
Drugs 
NS CO cc nciiesakekexeannes 63 17 2 1 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co............. ane 40 7 4 
RR SE ree ee 218 34 2 2 
SRE ERE Rg ere ge raen 130 24 2 2 
Jergens-Woodbury Co. .........000..ce000. 299 40 5 1 
Foods 
i a cia hea elas 274 53 7 4 
RE SE Cisne a davinewkensiesonane 319 63 5 2 
Procter © Game Gals. coco c co ckccsciccnecsc 357 59 8 10 
ah niieles cents neues ma diealmon 101 18 8 4 
PE SE Si windiereneaeieneeaes 287 52 7 5 
eI SII as a's v's avaseawaale are 245 51 3 11 
SEI SI UNE ods nic eritaceivinccrsowace-ie 220 47 ll 7 
RE es bok s os hs eed Kane SRA eeaeo 304 62 7 7 
Te aia Aaeol ad decane Re cmnnAS 331 69 6 8 
EN Te ne en ee 126 18 5 4 
ee eg a 217 33 5 2 
La ee eee re 245 39 6 5 
I sage ale ccoeiocitas ae ala 333 lll 10 15 
Te 8 ae errr rr 164 21 5 3 
Se I TE oa os ok oe SG ne eons ees 216 36 8 8 
Gasoline and Oil 
Standard Oil of Indiana................... 224 91 37 52 
NS ER sea eens rs a8 169 68 22 18 
eS 8 eee 89 28 15 6 
DOOR TOON COUN, . cicncicrcrnsewsnrve 48 20 10 7 
Ge I Oa ora revcadesseseseenna 157 61 14 8 
Home Appliances 
I NE Bis ais ance wenn ns 324 108 10 9 
Weatingnouse BE. & MM. Co... .cccscccccccces 198 68 2 4 
TE ec dndcscnndsesccsticsieustoes 144 50 8 2 
PIN GU, cs issiscvesesvccwonss 80 29 6 1 
OE MOI, DNB isk oi cis evidences ee 72 24 10 1 
Insurance 
Metropolian Life Ins. Co.................. 241 79 8 7 
Bepeteenee Eile Tas, Goi... c cc csccvescsccces 95 32 7 2 
pe ee 69 23 7 3 
Prudential Life Ims. Co................00.. 282 96 7 3 
New England Mutual Ins. Co.............. 40 17 7 2 
Liquor 
PN chs acacein tn awereedeee 44 15 30 6 
ee Na aos idsinaticns wescwcaelostne’s 109 28 3] 6 
EE No ioidiaceselaccdintkeneay seen 61 17 34 6 
OE IIE 65 6kiico ob ea dewiaaiedwieeas 45 20 3] 6 
eB eB eee 106 24 30 6 
Metals 
Be tee OD ON iii k ais iactiow eine tiwrantmisiame's 99 39 6 13 
Bothiehems Steet Corp. ....60ecccccccences 71 30 8 7 
on ca tnaknsaenuiwas 78 30 7 7 
PE, De. oid sha oh kk ine eR eeR WES 78 19 1 18 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.............. 56 19 5 7 
Musical Instruments 
RE One ne eee eee 192 35 3 4 
ye Oe eS 9 ree 245 47 1 2 
pS ere 157 28 12 ; 
ee er eee 201 61 6 l 
NY Ue CU decevivcivedesunekneen 79 17 6 2 


(Continued on following page) 
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Middletown’s Opinions of Ninety 


Corporations 


(Base: 486 respondents. See end of 
table for exact phrasing of questions) 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Good Refuse 
Good Labor to Unfair 
Office Machines Value Policy Buy Monopoly 
S.C eee Ce ve dacediwies 11) 28 2 ] 
i Ce ME. ic ccdcncseneeseneone 155 42 5 1 
BE arr cr re 101 22 4 1 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co.............. 159 34 4 1 
Int'l. Business Machines Corp............. 30 10 ] 1 
Paints, Buildings, Etc. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co........... 75 21 24 40 
American Radiator-S. S. Co................ 50 16 2 1 
EES So EE 154 35 5 4 
IE OO cdc ccdecsavedsenedns 194 38 3 3 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co............c0s0- 110 37 4 3 
Retailing 
OO a as ela e ai heme a 256 46 52 36 
Montgomery Ward & Co............--++++- 197 38 32 21 
Sears, Roebuck & Co......... iced carenans 294 $1 27 22 
Ve i CM ss ae reseen vane ian 282 30 28 24 
NE cbc acdeaterteeedsvamenened ka ‘canaiea 278 34 29 20 
Tires 
Cee Be Be Cae i evensadexcrnsaceds 219 54 9 6 
OR Bp ESS OS SE eee 183 40 rj 4 
ES oo! a oe 133 30 8 10 
Ne See OE Oe, ss wank eenbewenees 199 54 6 8 
en, a weeasibieeew eres 137 36 6 5 
Tobacco 
American Tobacco Co...........ccccccces 182 40 16 12 
Rn Gg a eer re 145 32 17 10 
ee ge a ee 125 33 17 9 
re aa wala 79 21 16 7 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd................ . 148 33 12 8 
Utilities and Transportation 
——— | ee 280 89 8 18 
Wastes Cte TEE; COs occ cccicccceccsess 322 80 10 9 
Mow Work Cantrell BANOS. cin kdick dcvcvcecess 190 81 1 3 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co.........0 ee eeeeee 199 74 3 4 
Greyhound Bus Lines .............-+--++: 234 56 12 7 
Miscellaneous 
CN FE ONES accvrscncdonsnsmosces 121 11 6 3 
SS ESE NE SECC CT CTE T EC TET 231 30 5 3 
EE” Se 274 56 15 5 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc............... 215 45 18 ll 
International Harvester Co................ 172 53 4 7 


The questions: 

1. Which companies, in your opinion, give buyers good value for their 
money? 

2. Which companies, in your opinion, treat their employes fairly? 

3. Would you refuse to buy from any of these companies because you 
disapprove of their policies? 

4. Do you consider any of these companies an unfair monopoly ? 


respondent did not consider values or 
labor policies to be good, or that he or 
she had no opinion one way or the 
other. The number of responses 
therefore is a combination of knowl- 
edge and lack of knowledge. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious 
to company executives that public 
opinion cannot be ignored. With so 
many excellent products to be found 
in any industry the buyer does not 


.?0} 


choose on intrinsic value alone. Other 
factors enter in, such as the company’s 
labor relations, its treatment of stock- 
holders, and many other factors which 
give it personality. 

Each one of the 90 companies ad- 
vertises to the public, although a few 
sell only to industry. Their names, 
and, in the case of the majority, their 
products, should be well known in 
Middletown, and yet the range of 


Ly § PPT) A) See 


“good value’ responses ran all the way 
from a low of 9% to a high of 73. 

Complete details of the answers to 
the four questions are given in the 
large table, but the standings of the 
15 leaders are summarized below. For 
each question the base is the same: 
486 respondents. 


15 Leaders in “Good Value” 


Question: "Which companies, in 
your opinion, give buyers good value 
for their money?” 


Rank Company Number 
Pee Procter & Gamble.... 357 
( See eo ee 333 
aes ee Se 331 
eee General Electric ..... 324 
= “scoee General Motors ..... 323 
ee Western Union ...... 322 
w -Scaged Campbell Soup ...... 319 
ae Armour & Co. ...... 304 
, eee Jergens-Woodbury ... 299 

10 .....Sears, Roebuck ...... 294 
_ Beer National Biscuit ..... 287 
| eee Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 287 
eee F. W. Woolworth.... 282 
re Prudential Life ...... 282 
| Pee > 2 ly Speen 280 


Leaders among women were Procter 
& Gamble, 198; Campbell Soup, 169; 
Swift & Co. and Coca-Cola, each 167. 
Men plumped for General Motors, 
184; Coca-Cola, 166; General Electric 
and Swift & Co., each 164. 


15 Leaders in 
“Good Labor Policy” 


Question: "Which companies, in 
your opinion, treat their employes 
fairly?” 


Rank Company Number 
Radars General Motors ..... 176 
: eae 111 
. reer General Electric ..... 108 
me cetecd ee eae 100 
ee Prudential Life ...... 96 
ene Standard Oil of Indiana 91 
» arene 2 SS Seer 89 
OS 0565 Pennsylvania R.R..... 81 
eee Sears, Roebuck ...... 81 

ikke Western Union ...... 80 
| ee Metropolitan Life..... 79 
7: ee OCP er terre 77 
i eer New York Central. ... 74 
ene eo a 69 
oe cmend Westinghouse ....... 68 
> ME a Waseoeaeenks 68 


Women gave General Motors 72, 
the highest rating, followed by Coca- 
Cola, 44, and General Electric, 38. 
Men agreed on General Motors, 104, 
but placed General Electric second, 70, 
and Ford third; 69. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Sally Turns Ten—and Strained 
Baby Foods Become Big Business 


ATIONAL Baby Week, May 

2-8, will be emphasized by 

advertisers in the food, drug, 

clothing and other industries. 

Babies are important—numerically and 

otherwise. There are 4,000,000 babies 

in the country under two years old. 

And because they don’t stay that way 

long, a big new group of parents must 
be sold every year. 

Promotions of food companies for 
the week will be especially heavy this 
year. Many of them wiil be group 
jobs at point of sale. And quite a lot 
of these jobs are being initiated by 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 

Last year, on Gerber initiative, some 
50,000 group displays of three com- 
panies-—Gerber, National Biscuit and 
Borden — were distributed for Baby 
Week. This year there will be more 
companies doing “related product” 
selling work, but with their own cards 
and material. Distribution of the ma- 
terial has been placed in brokers’ 
hands. Probably the number of dis- 
plays—and the results—will be larger 
than in 1937. 

Some of the companies which will 
tie-in with Gerber this week are Na- 
tional Biscuit (for Zweiback and other 
products), Corn Products, for Karo 
syrup, United Fruit, bananas, Sunkist 
oranges, Junket, Knox gelatine, Carna- 
tion, Borden and Pet milk, and Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers. 


Trade Paper Ads Back Week 


The food companies are running 
special trade paper advertising and are 
plugging the week in consumer pro- 
grams. In a spread in grocery trade 
papers Gerber presents its full line of 
strained baby foods in a display, with 
the related products grouped around it. 

Gerber’s part in the week is worth 
noting because Sally is ten years old 
now. This means that the canned 
strained baby food industry also has 
passed its first decade. 

To a great extent Sally is the per- 
sonification of the industry. Sally is 
Dan Gerber’s daughter. 

Strained foods, to be exact, how- 
ever, have been on the market for 
about 12 years. Clapp first introduced 
them in jars—had a limited distribu- 
tion through drug stores, at 25 cents 
a jar. 

Dan Gerber, it seems, hadn’t heard 
of Clapp’s foods. He was vice-presi- 
dent of Fremont Canning Co., of 
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Infant Sally inspired Gerber’s canned 

strained baby foods; ten-year-old Sally's 

husky body could be their best testi- 
monial. 


Gerber, National Biscuit, 


Corn Products Refining, 
United Fruit, Sunkist, 
Junket, Knox, Borden, are 
among the companies and 
products which will tie up 


promotionally with National 


Baby Week. 


which his father was president. 

When Sally came along, he set out 
to make some ideal baby foods for 
her. He not only helped Sally de- 
velop into a husky girl, but did per- 
haps more than anyone else to popu- 
larize ready-strained foods for babies 
and invalids. He put them up in cans, 
sold them through grocery stores. The 
present price is about three for a 
quarter. 

In the industry now are a half-dozen 


Dan Gerber has seen his potential market 
expand in a decade from just Sally to 
3,000,000 children under two. 


large food concerns — Gerber, Heinz, 
Clapp, Libby, Beech-Nut and Stokely. 
Their strained foods sales rank is 
roughly in that order. A survey by 
Modern Magazines a year or so ago 
—the most recent data on this field— 
showed Gerber with 44%, Heinz, 20, 
Clapp, 18, and the other three each 
with less than 10% of the total sales 
volume. Probably Gerber is still first, 
but the others—notably Clapp—have 
been increasing their efforts lately. The 
leaders today may be more closely 
bunched. Clapp also is promoting 
chopped foods for older children. 

Total national retail volume of 
canned strained baby foods may range 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000. 
But that is just a guess. Nobody 
knows—or at least, has not committed 
himself—as yet. 

Starting from zero a decade ago, 
strained baby foods have become a 
good-sized business. But when one 
considers that 3,000,000 of the 4,000,- 
000 babies under two years old repre- 
sent the potential market, it amounts 
to an average of only two or three 
dollars a baby a year. Many mothers 
still do their own “‘straining.”’ 

One of the things the manufacturers 
are doing to increase consumption is 
to point out that babies can usually be 
started on strained foods at two 
months. 


All Try to Sell Full Line 


To protect themselves competitively 
the manufacturers endeavor to per- 
suade grocers to carry their full line. 
The line may range from six to 16 
items. In Gerber’s case it consists of 
ten — fruits, vegetables and soups. 
Mothers often buy certain types of 
strained foods on doctors’ orders. If 
a mother asks for, say, Gerber’s car- 
rots, and the grocer happens to be out 
of that particular Gerber item, she may 
take Heinz’s carrots—and in the proc- 
ess adopt the entire Heinz strained 
food line, They are all good ‘‘names.”’ 

When Dan Gerber—now president 
of the Gerber Products Co.—tackled 
the strained foods business, he did so 
thoroughly. For example, he contacted 
doctors, established a fellowship in 
strained foods at the University of 
Michigan. The vegetables used are es- 
pecially grown. The “‘strained food” 
farms must be within one hour of Fre- 
mont. Growers must show on a ques- 
tionnaire that their crops are properly 
rotated. They must submit samples 
of their soil. Gerber does its own 
seed breeding, and supplies the 
growers with seed and fertilizer. Ger- 
ber men inspect the growing. The 
farmers may harvest only when Ger- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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3. Heavy Hardwarer: Unique con- 
struction with weight reinforce- 
ment permits display of an assort- 
ment of files of greater weight than 
is usually carried in a counter dis- 
play. This package, which turns 
from a shipping container into a 
counter display, was designed for 
Nicholson File Co. by Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., and won first place in 
the Irving D. Wolf competition as 
the most effective package for a 
product not previously packaged. 


2. Cooperative Display: This coun- 

ter display for R. T. French 
Co.’s Worcestershire Sauce utilizes a 
back panel reproducing an appetiz- 
ing color photo to suggest the prod- 
uct in use and advertise not only 
the manufacturer’s product but other 
items that the dealer sells. Mer- 
chandise is sold direct from the dis- 
play, lithographed in six colors by 
Sackett & Wilhelms Lithographing 

Corp. 


%. Penny Catcher: Right by the cash 

register goes this counter display of 
Necco candies to bid for change pennies 
on their way into the customer’s pocket. 
Various candies in the Necco line are 
used in the basket from time to time. 
Forbes Lithograph Co. designed and 
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made the counter display for New Eng- 
land Confectionery Co. 


A. Invitation: Sales psychology behind 

the jumbled basket of merchandise 
is that it invites customers who ordi- 
narily would hesitate to disturb an or- 
derly display to pick up and examine the 
merchandise. The appealing child on 
the back card of this Clapp’s strained 


5 


ei 


PURE ad f 


WHOLESOME 


Gold Digging at the Point-of-Sale 


baby food counter display is “cal- 
culated to catch the eye of every 
mother in the store” and lead her 
hand straight into the basket. Coun- 
ter display, accompanying counter 
stand price card and window posjer 
lithographed for Harold H. Clapp, 


Inc., by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


&. Pyramidal: Set at an odd angle 

in the top of pyramid base, this 
package of Sylpho-Nathol is ob- 
viously displayed to catch the cus- 
tomer’s eye Unusual construction 
and fast reading copy that sets forth 
the advantages of the product are 
the features of this counter display, 
designed and produced by Sulpho- 
Napthol Co. by Forbes Lithograph 

Co. 


@. Double Decker: Two rows of 
merchandise, in this case May- 
fair tea, are available to the customer's 
hand in the two-tiered display container 
used by A & P Tea Co. Closed, the con- 
tainer ships compactly, then easily opens 
out for display with a turn of the lid. 
Einson-Freeman, lithographers, produced 
and patented the article. 


@- Picture Appeal: Since this set of 
du Pont counter displays is being ex- 


or. 9 


ported to countries where ten different 
languages are spoken, the major appeal 
is to the eye through illustration. Large 
display card at the back shows a du Pont 
technician at work and suggests quality. 
Smaller cards, with Napcone display de- 
vice holding cans of paint, show the pro- 
duct in use. National Process Co. 
produced the display set for E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


%. Prize Winner: H. J. Heinz Co. en- 

tered this counter stand in the un- 
illuminated and immobile counter dis- 
play group of this year’s Babson Institute 
Exhibition of counter and window dis- 
plays and copped first prize. The stand, 
lithographed in natural colors by Na- 
tional Process Co., features the lith- 
ographer’s own patented display device, 
the “Napcone,” which holds the white 
vinegar bottle variety of the 57 at an eye- 

catching angle. 


§. Seen But Not Handled: The cus- 


tomer doesn’t need to handle the 


Red Diamond appliance cord set to see 
its advantages. They are prominently 
displayed as the cord stays stationary in 
the back flap of this counter package. 
The container, printed in bright red, 
black and white, is first a shipping con- 
tainer, then opens up in the hardware 
store to become a counter display. Indi- 
vidual boxes may also be used as dis- 
plays. Designed by Eastern States Car- 
ton division, Robert Gair Co., for Mas- 
bach Hardware Co. 


10. Jolly Good Fellow: With a twinkle 

in his eye and a hasket of choco- 
lates in his arms this merry Schrafft’s 
chef is a counter display that converts 
human interest appeal to sales appeal. 
Reproduced in natural colors for Frank 
G. Shattuck Co. by Brett Lithographing 

Co. 


LU. Sportsters: Robert Gair Co. de- 

signed and produced the new car- 
tons and display container now being 
used by Wellmade Leather Goods Co. for 


sports belts. It’s a two-in-one shipping 
box and counter display with illustrations 
indicating sports for which the belts are 
adapted. Merchandise is enclosed in sep- 
arate boxes with transparent windows to 
permit examination without handling. 


12. Light and Motion: First honorary 

award in the illuminated and mo- 
tion classification of the Babson Insti- 
tute’s fourth annual exhibit of store and 
window displays went to this display for 
Polaroid glasses, designed and _lith- 
ographed by Livermore & Knight Co. for 
American Optical Co. The display dem- 
onstrates the advantages of Polaroid 
glasses by actual comparison with or- 

dinary sun glasses. 


138. No Foolin’: An actual bottle of 

ginger ale protrudes from the right 
side of this counter display and pours 
lithographed bubbles into a lithographed 
glass in front of an appetizing plate of 
salad. Forbes Lithograph Co. designed 
and produced the display unit for Hydrox 

Corp. 


Eyebrows Are Lifted in the Cosmetic 


Industry; 


ONSTANCE BEN- 

NETT’S cosmetics 

hit an already over- 

crowded marketing 
field last October, and 
the echo has reverberated 
around the fashion world. 
Sales are regarded as phe- 
nomenal. Halle Bros., 
Cleveland department 
store, has had an increase 
in volume orders every 
week, and had reached the 
point of quadrupling 
orders by the first weeks 
of April. 

Abraham & Straus 
(Brooklyn) sold $600 worth of the 
line in one afternoon, and tailed to 
sell more only because customers could 
not get to the salespeople. 

Filene’s (Boston) rocked the foun- 
dation of the Bennett factory in its 
modest building on Melrose Avenue 
in Hollywood with the large size of 
its initial order, and had pretty Sales 
and General Manager Jewell Hill 
going in circles with a huge re-order 
only two weeks later. 

When Logan & Stebbins, Los An- 
geles advertising agency, ran the orig- 
inal ad in Harper's Bazaar with a cou- 
pon saying all who would like to try 
an acquaintance jar of Glow Base, a 
powder base, could proceed to do so at 
50 cents, there were plenty of skeptics 
who declared that nobody would pay 
that much for samples. Even Miss 
Bennett expected no more than 100 
four-bit pieces, but 1,200 responses 
poured in at once, and repeat business 
for Glow Base, in the full size or 
$1.50 price, has been 30%. 

All advertisements are couponed for 
testing purposes. Ads first ran in, be- 
sides Harper's Bazaar, Vogue, You, 
New Yorker, and are scheduled for 
the rest of the year in Harper's Bazaar 
and Vogue (forthcoming ads are being 
prepared by Stack-Goble agency of 
Chicago). 

Salesman's kits are elaborate affairs 
in coral and mulberry, tones used also 
in the packaging, point-of-purchase 
booklets and displays. The tones have 
long been favorites of Miss Bennett, 
and are used in her boudoir and in 
her studio dressing room. It took 
some four months of experimentation 
to bake the coral color in the glass 
cosmetic jars to give the special not- 
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Enter, a Big-Name Competitor 


BY 
ANN 
BRADSHAW 


“We feel, in using her name, 
we save some $500,000 that 
would otherwise have to be 
spent in introducing this new 
cosmetic.” 


Constance Bennett’s new line of beauty preparations is 


breaking into drug and department stores with something 


of a splash. And the industry is wondering just how far 


it will go. 


too-pink and not-too-orange effect 
which stands out amid a mixed type of 
drug store display. 

“We are selecting only a few of the 
better drug stores,” said Mrs. Hill. 
“Our principal outlets are department 
and specialty stores, such as the eight 
I. Magnin stores on the West Coast. 
In nearly every case, the stores have 
erected elaborate settings in which to 
display and dramatize the products.” 

The seven accounts which had been 
opened by January 1 have now in- 
creased to 45. 

“We are using men to do our sell- 
ing because they can take it,’’ Mrs. Hill 
said. ‘‘After making 23 towns in 
three weeks myself last Fall for our 
line, I found it obvious that we would 
need men to stand the fatigue of such 
constant traveling.’ Mrs. Hill based 
her conclusions on the fact that if any 
woman could take it, she could, with 
her own years of physical work in 
making up the star faces of Marlene 
Dietrich, Frederic March, Gladys 
Swarthout and other celebrities, and 
her merchandising experience with 
Dorothy Gray cosmetics. 

What price beauty? $1.50 to $3.50. 
Countess Dorothy di Frasso, famous 
Beverly Hills hostess and confidante of 
stars, wanted Miss Bennett to aim at 
the highest-priced beauty purchasers, 
but Miss Bennett saw greater possi- 


bilities in placing the products within 
the range of America’s well-groomed 
working gals. 

The line includes only 11 items 
with no variations of the cleansing 
cream, for instance, for dry or oily 
skins. Much to the chagrin of some 
125 other cosmetic manufacturers in 
southern California alone who have 
done much to bolster their sales along 
such lines of thought, Miss Bennett 
explains that a cream can’t nourish a 
skin anyhow but only lubricate it. So 
how could there be any necessity for 
a different cream for a dry or oily 
skin? 

“Also, we don’t make a special 
make-up for medium colorings,” Miss 
Bennett told SM. ‘A woman is either 
a blonde or brunette. She is either 
fair or dark. If not, she should de- 
cide which she is nearest, and make up 
accordingly. It is absurd to make 
rouge of so many different colorings 
for different types, because a woman’s 
skin will vary the rouge tone anyhow. 
It could not possibly appear the same 
on any two complexions.” 

It has long been known that Miss 
Bennett has one of the most sensitive 
skins in Hollywood. Six or seven 
years ago her annoyance at being 
allergic to certain types of cosmetics 
led her to a skin doctor who advised 
her not to take a chance on prepara- 
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tions already on the market, but to 
have her own made. Her personal 
preparations were tried by Miss Ben- 
nett’s friends and won such favor that 
she found herself pushed into the cos- 
metic business even before the current 
national venture. 


Too, the Parisian perfumer and cos- 
metician Lelong wanted her to endorse 
his products and use her name on 
some new ones, and along came sim- 
ilar offers from two companies, now 
American business rivals. It became 
simpler to start a Bennett company. 


“A factor in favor of selling Miss 
Bennett’s cosmetics,” said Mrs. Hill, 
“has been the fact that she is a top- 
ranking star who is not on the wane. 
Her name is always box office, but we 
have taken this thing slowly and care- 
fully, not trading too much on the 
glamorous personality of the name on 
the Farmar but on the fact that the 
products are good because she is will- 
ing to have her name back of them. 
Miss Bennett has never endorsed any 
product but Lucky Strike cigarettes be- 
cause she has had plenty of money and 
has not chosen to endorse any product 
without feeling that it was the best in 
its line, and preferred for her use. 


Good Will Broadcasts Help 


“We feel, of course, that in using 
the name of a woman who has the 
money and discrimination and taste to 
select the best cosmetics in the world 
for herself we save some $500,000 
that would otherwise have to be spent 
in introducing this new cosmetic.” 


Sales of these cosmetics have becn 
helped by good will broadcasts where 
Miss Bennett has appeared for Bing 
Crosby on the Kraft cheese hour, for 
Lifebuoy, and for W. C. Fields on 
the Chase & Sanborn program. In 
each instance the cosmetics have been 
given out-and-out boosts. 


Now in the offing, but not likely to 
take final shape until Autumn, is a 
half-hour radio show with Miss Ben- 
nett as star. 


“We plan to use Red Network of 
NBC on this if it can be done,”’ Mrs. 
Hill said, ‘‘and will, possibly, try the 
show out on the West Coast first.” 

The advertising budget is especially 
heavy for a young business. ‘“‘Because 
of the Bennett name, we are pre- 
cluded and excluded from doing the 
thing in a small way,” Mrs. Hill ex- 
plained. 

Cooperative advertising is done with 
the stores retailing the products, “They 
know their markets,” said Mrs. Hill, 
“and would hardly make a mistake 
about how much advertising is neces- 
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sary. All we ask is that no hokum be 
used — Miss Bennett insists flatly on 
that, and she is an emphatic young 
woman.” 

To stimulate sales further, Miss 
Bennett will make personal appear- 
ances throughout the country at store 
invitational parties. 

There is some talk of offering to a 
selected few stores one product in a 
very limited quantity for its publicity 


Advertising 


ie and New Products as 


value in establishing the Bennett name 
as a cosmetic, though certainly the 
product would not be sold at a loss 
even from a coldly commercial view- 
point: Miss Bennett’s personal per- 
fume in $37.50 per ounce bottles, au- 
tographed by the star. Publicity, how- 
ever, is not lacking as will be observed 
in the two-page editorial spread of the 
Bennett factory scheduled for an im- 
mediate issue of Life. 


Campaigns 


Promoted in trey 


Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


42 Nationals 


When National Life Insurance Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., started its first na- 
tional ad campaign in 1934, Alley & 
Richards, N. Y., was put in charge. 

“At that time,” says Courtland N. 
Smith, agency executive, “there were 
41 other life insurance companies in 
the U. S. with the word ‘National’ as 
part of their corporate title. Our 
client, fortunately for us, was the only 
‘National’ in Vermont. Our problem 
was to identify the company with the 
state. 

“To the public, Vermont is a symbol 
of self-reliance, independence, and 
thrift—qualities also identified with 
life insurance. We decided to capital- 
ize on this, basing the campaign mainly 
on documents and material, much of it 
heretofore unpublished, obtained from 
the Vermont Historical Society. For 
illustrations we used drawings, resem- 
bling old-time engravings, of incidents 
in the state’s early history. 

“The campaign’s success was soon 
apparent. A gain in new business of 
19.87% was made in 1936 over ’35— 
though the figure for all insurance 
companies reporting in the U. S. that 
year showed a small Joss. Not all the 
increase should be attributed to the ad- 
vertising; much of it, in my opinion, 
arising rather from its effect on the 
firm’s salesmen, who were inspired by 
the campaign to greater activity.” 

As proof of the series’ interest to 
readers, a Daniel Starch survey was 
made among men and women in 11 
districts from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
on one of the early insertions. In 
“stop” value it stood second of 76 
ads; third in “thorough reading.” If 
responses from men only had been con- 
sidered, it would have ranked first in 
copy of similar size. 

Ever since the first of the historical 
series appeared, National Life of Ver- 
mont has been receiving requests for 
reprints. Colleges and secondary 


schools have been regular applicants. 
Museums asked for the original draw- 
ings, from which the illustrations had 
been made. Four months ago, as a 
result of these requests, a booklet of 
illustrations with historical facts and a 
minimum of sales copy was issued. 
Titled ‘The Story of Old Vermont in 
Pictures,” a first edition of 25,000 was 
exhausted in two weeks. More than 
100,000 copies have been printed since 
then. 


Underwear for Houses 


Cook Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas 
City, thumps a big drum in honor of 
“Underwear for houses—Cook’s new 
primer paint that gives you three-coat 
painting value at two-coat cost.” 

The theme appears in 32 news- 
papers, three farm papers and on seven 
radio stations in Minn., N. D., S. D., 
Neb., Iowa, Mo., Kans., Okla., Tex., 
Ark. Ellsworth E. Rose, ad and mer- 
chandising mgr., is issuing a series of 
institutional mailings to dealers by 
which they are persuaded to run news- 
paper tie-ups repeating the headline 
and illustration and giving local prices 
on the paint line. 

Cook’s primer paint is a_ secret 
process, patented, that leaves a “film 
of wood-sealing paint over the porous 
wood which prevents the oil in the top 
coat from soaking out.” 

Every effort is made to win painters’ 
good will in the campaign by stressing 
“experienced painters help you get the 
most value from your paint job,” say 
Ferry-Hanly, Kansas City agents in 
charge. 


J-M Remodels 


Johns-Manville hops aboard the 
bandwagon of home building and 
modernization provided by the new 
National Housing Act with an essay 
contest. Prizes totaling $15,000— 

(Continued on page 53) 
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One workable idea Towle ex- 
ecutives developed from = a 
study of the problems dealers 
faced in servicing customers in 
the store is this “Pattern Selec- 
tion Table.” Four pieces of 
each of 16 patterns of silver- 
ware are shown under glass in 
the center, where buyers can 
examine all of them while 
seated. When the customer 
narrows her choice, the table is 
covered and the salesman be- 
gins to show other pieces of the 
preferred patterns, which are 
drawn from the stocks in the 
side cabinets. 


How Towle Turns Up Sales Tips 
in Shop Talks with Dealers 


Continuous discussion of selling problems with retailers 


begets many a practical promotion plan for the Towle line 


of sterling silverware. 
BY M. S. 


XECUTIVES of the Towle 

Manufacturing Co., Newbury- 

port, Mass., (more widely 

known as ‘The Towle Silver- 
smiths’) do not begrudge either the 
time or the money spent every year on 
weeks of field work contacting re- 
tailers who handle their line. Such 
detailed study of the problems sur- 
rounding the retail selling of silver- 
ware provides a continuous check on 
the practicability of Towle ‘sales 
policies, and feeds a constant stream 
of new, workable merchandising ideas 
into the marketing hopper. 

“After all,” says Towle, ‘‘our suc- 
cess depends upon the success of our 
customers. We rise and fall together. 
If the industry is successful, all of us 
in it are successful. If some other in- 
dustry makes inroads into our bus- 
iness, then we all suffer.” 

The three major executives of the 
Towle Co.—W. A. Kinsman, presi- 
dent and. general manager; H. E. 
Nock, vice-president; and John S. 
O'Connell, director of sales and 
advertising——do not believe in sitting 
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around the home office and guessing 
at what dealers and consumers want. 
They go direct to the dealers to find 
out what kind of merchandising help 
is needed, and what kind will be 
found interesting and appealing to the 
retail customer. 

“After the handshaking is over and 
after the retailer has said the usual 
complimentary things,” explains Mr. 
O'Connell, ‘“‘we try to get down to 
brass tacks. ‘Now that’s ever so nice 
of you, Mr. Jones,’ we might say; ‘we 
like to hear compliments coming from 
you, but can you tell us how we can 
improve? We have a mighty fine 
bunch of fellows at Newburyport, but 
they have no way of knowing just 
what you and other retailers would 
like to have us do to serve you better. 
Tell us how we can do one thing 
better; tell us the things you don’t 
like about us.’ 

“And that is how we get some of 
the suggestions. It is, of course, diff- 
cult to get all the suggestions we would 
like, but we have received and used 


many fine suggestions from our re- 
tailers.” 

Not long ago Towle conceived the 
idea of featuring a display card with 
the heading, “$1.67 starts your sterling 
set,” as a means of impressing on 
people the fact that a large initial in- 
vestment was unnecessary. Towle had 
found in its field work that many 
women had a marked resistance to 
sterling because of fear of a large ini- 
tial investment. ; 

A Towle executive, talking with a 
retailer, mentioned the card but the 
latter did not seem any too enthusi- 
astic. “I think the mention of $1.67 
will cheapen my store,” he explained. 
“I don’t just like it, because I have 
never emphasized price appeal to any 
major degree. I think it would be bet- 
ter to leave out the price and say, ‘a 
teaspoon starts your sterling service.’ ”’ 

Accordingly, another card was 
printed with this statement, and both 
cards were offered to the trade. Selec- 
tions were just about even, indicating 
that many others preferred the tea- 
spoon theme to the price mention. 

Then there was the case of Towle’s 
free newspaper mats which the com- 
pany was trying to induce retailers to 
use more freely, a project on which 
every manufacturer is constantly work- 
ing. While in the midst of a more 
or less serious conversation one day 
with a retailer, a Towle executive 
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LONG DISTANCE cers 


DIPLOMA FOR DIPLOMACY 


Sales managers of far-flung organizations find that the use of Long Distance 
telephone service proves most helpful in contacting their branch offices and 
traveling representatives. It allows them to discuss the details of any situation 


... to treat every man as an individual personality. * Tributes to the value 


of Long Distance are frequent from sales managers in varied businesses, 
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This semi-permanent window display, which is suspended in the window at about eye level, gives prospects the fun of selecting 


their own preferences from 14 different patterns. 


picked up the suggestion that the re- 
tailer wanted smaller-sized mats. 

“I can’t use many of those mats be- 
cause they are fairly large and run into 
more money than I feel I can spend,” 
said the retailer. “If you would fur- 
nish smaller mats I would use many 
more.” 

Towle then added a new, smaller 
size, one column by five inches, as 
against the previous small size of two 
columns by six inches, and retailers, 
especially the smaller companies, used 
many more than ever before. 

Another suggestion has brought 
Towle considerably more window dis- 
mg of the type which features a num- 

r of patterns in ensemble groupings. 
It had been the practice of the com- 
pany, when issuing a new sterling pat- 
tern, to get out a printed card for 
window and counter display purposes, 
in keeping with the pattern and the 
salatel pieces issued about it. 


They Buy from the Window 


Wishing to feature complete dis- 
plays of Towle patterns along with 
printed display cards to mark the pat- 
terns by name, but perplexed over the 
inharmonious effect of these various 
card assortments, a retailer mentioned 
the problem to a Towle official, Why 
did the company not have cards of uni- 
form size and style for such ensembles, 
he asked. Why hadn’t they? Simply 
because they had never thought of it. 
But they were indeed glad to do this 
and have since found that retailers are 
making good use of the cards, bring- 
ing the company’s products into more 
group displays than ever before. 

Occasionally, complaints from re- 
tailers are really complimentary. Some 
time ago Towle conceived the idea of 
a permanent window display to be 
placed very close to the glass, so sus- 
pended as to utilize space generally 
wasted in better stores. It was of 
glass, long enough to hold a number 
of patterns, each featuring a knife and 
fork, but so located as to be a perma- 
nent window feature. 

Being very close to the glass and 
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slightly above the eye level of the win- 
dow shopper, people pointed to differ- 
ent patterns and pieces in exactly the 
same way as a youngster selects his 
penny candies. It was “this one” or 
“that one,” with the finger pressing 
against the glass. 

“My front window is always cov- 
ered with finger marks,” bemoaned one 
retailer. Actually his remark was com- 
plimentary, since it proved that people 
are keenly interested in the display. 

Incidentally, retailers tell of cus- 
tomers selecting their sterling patterns 
directly from this display. A retailer 
not long ago told Mr. O'Connell of a 
visit to his store by a husband and wife 
who were known to be extremely par- 
ticular, often taking considerable time 
to select their purchases. 

Coming in one day, without previ- 
ously having looked at sterling patterns 
in the store, the husband announced 
the pattern of their choice and started 
to order wanted pieces. Perplexed by 
the sudden decision, the retailer asked 
if he was certain he wanted that pat- 
tern or if he cared to see others. The 
man was not interested. 

Before leaving the store, he volun- 
teered the fact that he and his wife 
had been looking at the patterns in the 
window display every time they passed 
the store for many months. Each time 
they stopped, looked them all over and 
considered the various designs. 

One common complaint is that there 
are far too many patterns on the mar- 
ket. Why so many patterns, ask re- 
tailers, to whom it means additional 
stock burden. Here’s the reason which 
Towle executives give. Many girls 
about to be married want something 
brand new, even to their sterling pat- 
terns. In spite of the fact that her 
sister Mary was married only two years 
ago, Margaret, who is now about to be 
married, wants a newer, a different 
pattern. This keeps the manufacturer 
on his toes to meet the demand. Too, 
there is the thought that a new pattern 
creates a new promotional campaign, 
maintaining trade and consumer in- 
terest. 

The problem of new patterns, which 


It has been popular with Towle dealers. 


retailers invariably talk about, has been 
very well handled by Towle. To pro- 
vide a good-looking, compact means 
of storing sterling samples, the com- 
pany several years ago created a ‘‘Pat- 
tern Selection’ cabinet which requires 
very little space. The table on which 
the cabinet is kept is equipped with a 
collapsible shelf for showing samples. 
The combination won ready acceptance 
and is widely used. 

On trips around the country, Towle 
executives found retailers using two 
tables so placed that the two shelves— 
one from each—met in the center to 
form a counter. This convinced the 
manufacturer that jewelers wanted a 
real counter service between the cabi- 
nets, so one was devised. 


Less Choice, More Sales 


Instead of making a plain table 
without further utility, the company 
made the ‘Pattern Selection Table” to 
feature 16 patterns under glass, where 
they can easily be seen while the pros- 
pective customer sits comfortably be- 
fore the table. Each pattern is repre- 
sented by a luncheon knife and fork, 
a salad fork and a teaspoon, lying on 
a white background. 

After the prospective customer men- 
tions two or three patterns which she 
likes best, the salesman covers the en- 
tire table with a linen cloth, thus re- 
moving the factor of too many choices. 
Then he takes from the sample cabinet 
other pieces of the patterns the pros- 
pect has mentioned, concentrating his 
sales talk upon them. 

If a retailer complains of too many 
patterns, he is allowed to experiment 
with a new one in the Pattern Selec- 
tion Table before ordering stock. If 
his customers like it, he naturally 
orders it. On the other hand, if he 
finds his customers do not take to that 
pattern, he need not order but may 
substitute another pattern. 

This idea has formed the basis of 
what Towle calls selective selling, 
which has been adopted by a large part 
of the company’s retailers. Orders for 
the equipment have been gratifying. 
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New Atlas of Wholesale Grocery 
Trading Areas Revises 
1927 Government Study 


OME 11 years ago the Depart- 

ment of Commerce prepared the 

first comprehensive trading area 

study of the wholesale grocery 
business and it has been used as a 
planning guide by thousands of or- 
ganizations. But trading areas are not 
fixed, immobile territories which, when 
once delineated, are good without ad- 
justment or revision for the long-time 
future. Changing economic conditions, 
shifts of population, the availability 
and utilization of different or faster 
modes of transportation are among the 
factors which affect trading area pat- 
terns. 

Last week the Marketing Research 
Division, under the direction of* Wil- 
ford L. White, released the 1938 re- 
vised edition of the ‘Atlas ot Whole- 
sale Grocery Trading Areas.’ It is 
available in all district offices of the 
Department of Commerce at a cost of 
$1—-while the supply lasts. The 1927 
edition was sold out nine days after 
the release date and no re-run was 
made. 


The study is based primarily on in- 
formation obtained by means of sched- 
ules mailed to wholesale grocery 
establishments. Questions were asked 
regarding the proportion of business in 
the county in which the wholesaler 
was located and the other counties 
served by the company. Other ques- 
tions dealt with transportation facilities 
used in delivery, the amount of the net 
sales and changes in the size of the 
trading areas. The first Atlas deline- 
ated 183 major areas and the present 
study, after dropping some centers in 
the first list and adding others, deline- 
ates 184 areas. Key maps are provided 
for each state and tabular material 
gives populations, number of whole- 
salers, net sales, number of retail food 
stores and their net sales, number of 
general stores and their net sales. 

The map reproduced below is one 
of two national maps printed in large 
scale. Territories are presented in two 
ways, first as overlapping areas and 
second with each territory mutually 
exclusive of the others. 


“Take One” Folders on Car 
Cards Click as Ad Stunt 


Folders announcing drug products 
on sale were placed in a box labeled 
“Take One’ in the left hand corner 
of Cleveland Walgreen drug stores’ 
street car cards recently. According to 
Paul Hinz, manager of the Stearn Ad- 
vertising Co., Cleveland, more than 
70,000 folders were thus distributed in 
a single week. 

The folder had to be brought into 
one of the 17 Walgreen stores for the 
consumer to benefit from a special sale 
price. More than 2,600 folders were 
“cashed in” by bargain hunters, and 
Walgreen officials were entirely satis- 
fied with results. Car cards were the 
only medium used for the promotion. 

Nu-Enamel Co., also of Cleveland, 
employed a ‘Take One” box on its car 
cards to distribute a folder of color 
schemes utilizing Nu-Enamel paints. 
Over 60,000 folders were taken by 
decoration-conscious Clevelanders in a 
week. 

Stearn Advertising Co., a part of the 
Barron Collier organization, is testing 
the innovation in Cleveland with the 
idea of extending it to other cities. 
Previously the street railway lines had 
given away a company house organ to 
riders by means of the boxes, but the 
Walgreen and Nu-Enamel experiments 
are the first commercially. 
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will find that many boundaries have shifted in 11 years. 


Bachmann Capitalizes on Rage for 
Sun Glasses; Introduces Branded 
Product in National Campaign 


Semi-selective distribution and national advertising mark 


Philadelphia firm’s effort to trade up on product heretofore 


featured largely in the 10- to 25-cent price bracket. 


IDING on the wave of a 
fashion which had its origin 
in Hollywood, Bachmann 
Brothers, 105-year-old Phila- 
delphia manufacturers, last Fall started 
what is said to be the first national 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign on branded sun glasses. Since 
approximately 80% of all sun glass 
purchases are made by women, the 
campaign, hung almost entirely on the 
fashion-beauty appeal, is concentrated 
in women’s magazines and business 


papers. 
The magazine list includes Good 
Housekeeping, Vogue, Photoplay, 


Screenland, Silver Screen, Hollywood, 
Motion Picture, Movie Story and 
Screen Book. American Druggist, 
Drug Topics, Motor, Drug Profits, and 
West Coast Druggist carry the story to 
the trade. 


Volume Born of Fashion Angle 


Bachmann Brothers have been mak- 
ing sun glasses for a quarter century, 
but only during the last five years has 
the product been a volume seller. Cali- 
fornia’s bright sunlight, and the neces- 
sity for working continuously under 
Klieg lights, combined to start the 
movie queens on the habit of wearing 
sun glasses, both for resting the eyes 
on the lot, and for insurance against 
squint wrinkles. From there sun 
glasses got into sports in a big way, 
and, the younger women the country 
over were quick to emulate the tashion 
started on the Coast. 

Sun goggles promptly became fash- 
ion news. The women’s magazines 
pictured Hollywood stars wearing 
them. In fashion sketches the models 
often were seen wearing or carrying 
sun glasses. Big department stores 
that sponsored fashion shows used 
them as “props” for the models dis- 
playing beach and sports wear. Win- 
dow display dummies wore them on 
Fifth Avenue. The rage for skiing 
helped, too. And the market grew 
with every passing month. Drug stores 
and chain organizations began to dis- 
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play sun glasses and to push them, 
mostly in the 10- to 25-cent price 
range. 

Practically all the early sun goggles 
were made of ordinary colored glass, 
mostly light in color—yellow, tan, pale 
blue, etc. They reduced glare to some 
extent, but they also changed most of 
the color in the landscape to a mono- 
tone. Bachmann Brothers, after 
months of experiment, produced a new 
type of lens which, tests showed, cut 
out most of the infra-red and ultra- 
violet rays without distorting natural 
shades. They named it “Solarex.” 

When Bachman prepared to intro- 
duce Solarex to the trade and to con- 
sumers, they faced several important 
marketing problems. The first was 
that of educating both the trade and 
the public on the value in sun goggles 
of a more scientific lens than the old- 
fashioned colored glass. This feature 
had to be presented so that dealers and 
consumers would realize that Solarex 
glasses were worth the higher price 
asked for them. They retail in price 
ranges from 50 cents to $2.50. 


Selected Outlets, Good Mark-up 


A semi-selective type of distribution 
was sought in the initial drive, which 
opened last September in preparation 
for the present summer season. Only 
the better wholesalers in each market 
were approached, and few enough 
were selected to handle the line so that 
the business would be profitable to 
each. The same policy was followed 
in retail distribution. The better inde- 
pendent drug dealers and department 
stores seemed .the most logical outlets 
for Solarex. 

Price policies on the new branded 
glasses were arranged with the idea of 
making it definitely profitable for both 
the wholesaler and the retailer to fea- 
ture and push Salarex. On the 50- 
cent number in the line, for example, 
the jobber pays $2 a dozen, sells for 
$3. The retailer, on the same num- 
ber, gets $6—a 100% mark-up which 
is almost certain to divert his interest 


to a marked extent from cheap goods 
which sell faster, but which bring 
him so much narrower a margin. 

Counter and window display pieces 
were an important factor in the intro- 
duction of Solarex. Attractive stand- 
up cards hold six pairs of glasses in 
any price class the dealer chooses. On 
the more expensive lines the carrying 
case and polishing cloth which are fur- 
nished with each sale are also shown. 
Most elaborate piece is a combination 
floor and window display unit featur- 
ing a girl in sport togs, with a full 
dozen displayed, this time of varying 
cost. The display is furnished with a 
two-dozen assortment. 
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Ads hammer away in illustration and text 

at the use by movie stars of Solarex 

goggles. This one appeared in the four 
Fawcett movie magazines. 


Advertising copy was built around 
the use of Solarex goggles by movie 
stars. Photographs of Betty Grable, 
Mary Astor, Astrid Allwyn and 
Rochelle Hudson appear in most of 
the consumer advertising. 

“We realize,” A. H. Redles, vice- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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SACRAMENTO BEE 


[NNER CALIFORNIA: a great, rich trading 
area... separated by distance and naturai 
barriers from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles... unified in interests and char- 
acteristics. Buying power and spendable 
income are spread evenly throughout this 
market ... where per capita sales in al- 
most every line greatly exceed the na- 
tional average! 


The’ Bee-Line’ tolnner California 


There is only one possible way to cover 
this fertile field successfully with daily 
newspapers. You should use the units of 
dominant influence in each of its distri- 
buting centers... the’ BEE’’ Newspapers 
in Sacramento, Fresno and Modesto. 


These key newspapers* offer combined 
circulations reaching almost 60% of In- 
ner California families. The highest 
obtainable coverage from all other,daily 
newspapers distributed from other metro- 
politan centers js less than 20%. Follow 
the ‘Bee-Line’ to the nation’s 17th 
largest market, the 3rd in the west. Inne 
California rates your “'A’’ Schedule! 


Merchandisin 4 Service 
The “BEE” Newspapers maintain a top 
rank merchandising service comparable 
to the best in the nation. For complete 
details write the Sacramento Bee. 


*Plus a Stockton Newspaper 
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LARGEST MARKET 
IN THE WEST 
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IN THE NATION 


Inner California’s Only Complete 
Radio Coverage! 


Checks prove you can not cover Inner 
California adequately with San Francisco 
or Los Angeles stations. . . . 80% of its 
radio families listen regularly to these 
McCLATCHY STATIONS: 


KFBK Sacramento «+ KWG Stockton 


K MJ Fresno KERN Bakersfield 


KOH Reno, Nevada 


McCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


FRESNO BEE 


MODESTO BEE 


How United States Trading Areas 
Rank in Population and Retail Sales 


Rank in Rankin 

Market Sales Population | 
i rs | 

Chicago . . 2 2 

Philadelphia 3 3 | 
Los Angeles ; @ 4 | 
moston ..... § > 7 
Detroit 6 6 | 
San Francisco 7 9 | 
Pittsburgh » oie ea 2a 
os 2 i ew ew Pee es Bf 
oo Le a | a | a 
Cleveland ....411... 10 
Washington,D.C. . 12 . . . 22 | 
Milwaukee eae a ae 

eee re ee |) 
Cincinnati . . . aw = » Se 
Buffalo. See ee 

INNER CALIFORNIA 17 .. . 18 

Providence. ... . 18 .. . 16 | 
Renetimy. . &. DW. + « FY 
Portland (Ore.). . . 20 . . . 28 | 
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AMES McCLATCHY PUBLISHING CO. 


National Representatives 


O‘'MARA & ORMSBEE INC, 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON + DETROIT 
ATLANTA += SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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STOP. YOu’RE 


DRIVING ME BEACHES, MOUNTAINS, 


DESERT, STUDIOS, ORANGE 
GROVES -- BEACHES, MOUNT- - 
AINS, DESERT, STUDIOS-~ 


aS ,NO, EDGAR, 
STOP, | SAY. ; YOU'RE DRIVING ME ! 
YOU'RE DRIVING }&@@f COVER THAT BALDISH PATE 
ME CRAZY AND LET'S GETOUT AND | 
wm \ SEE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAS ~“ 
. DESERT RESORTS, BATHING 
—! BEACHES, MOUNTAIN RE- 
TREATS, ORANGE GROVES 


~ “es * Me é; 


mtn © ALL OVER ~ 
/ HMMM. SOUNDS Yep? SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA -- 
INTERESTING, SON. B oan HOLLYWOOD, PALM SPRINGS, 
a WHERE DO WE Simi LONG BEACH, BEVERLY HILLS AND 
FIND THEM ? WM T\ A HUNDRED OTHER LOCALITIES. 
many” \T'S THE GREAT AREA IN WHICH 
y a/ PROSPEROUS RESIDENTS AND TOURISTS o% 
wy | BUY. 38% OF THE LOS ANGELES MORN- <@> 
a ING EXAMINER CIRCULATION WHICH }— 
» GOES OUTSIDE THE CITY ZONE 


” NO! FOR MORE INFORMA- 
S3/ TION YOUD BETTER CALL A 
pond gee org Y¥ HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTIS—~ 
eg ML ING SERVICE MAN (ONE OF RODNEY 
A BOONES EFFICIENT FELLOWS ). THEY Dx 
> KNOW THIS MARKET AND THE COM-(4g 
PLETE LOS ANGELES MORNING EXAM- ae 
INER STORY. IT'S WELL WORTH LIS- JS 
NTENING TO, EDGAR. HOWS ABOUT IT?/ Ses, 
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Spagna 


~ } Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
| [’ | (} [, h A p H 4 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 
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Originators of the loose-leaf system of cataloging. 


America’s leading manufacturers of 
salesmen’s loose-leaf equipment. 


Branch Offices: Chicago — Cleveland — Detroit — 
Indianapolis—Los Angeles—Minneapolis—New York 
Pittsburgh — Rochester — Seattle — St. Louis. 


No interruptions 


in your sales power 
with Aeinn Loose-Leaf 


Binders 


Your catalog is a “high-line” to your customer’s desk — 
and it’s always working at full potential when it’s in a 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binder. No “line losses” due to obsolete 
information and missing facts on new merchandise — no 


complete power failure after a few months. 


The same is true of your price books and sales manuals — 
whether used by customers or your own men. They’re up to 
date, all the time — delivering full power to keep out com- 


petition and make money for you. 


America’s leading business enterprises rely on Heinn 
Binders — not just any loose-leaf binders — to speed up 
selling and cut per-year costs of catalog service. They 
realize that a single change renders an expensive volume 
obsolete, unless it is loose-leaf — and that loose-leaf means 
Heinn, for best results. 

The handsome appearance of Heinn Binders enhances your 
prestige. Their quality construction saves you money 
through longer life for binder and contents. 

Send us a copy of your latest catalog, with information as 


to quantities usually required, so you too can learn how to 


enjoy these advantages. Do it today — no obligation. 


The Heinn Company, Dept. 568 


326 W. Florida Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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LITTLE MEN OWN BIG BUSINESS 


ANALYSIS OF THE RECORDS OF FOURTEEN LARGE CORPORATIONS WITH 
146 MILLION COMMON SHARES OUTSTANDING: 


STOCK OWNED BY HOLDERS AVERAGE STOCKHOLDER LARGEST STOCKHOLDER 
OF 10 SHARES OR LESS OWNS IN THE COMPOSITE COMPANY 


50.04% 81 SHARES OWNS 3.3% OF THE SHARES 


SOURCE: ANALYS!IS BY S.M.OF 1937 ANNUAL REPOR’'S 


HOW STOCKHOLDERS HAVE GROWN SINCE I9!0 


FOR EVERY 10 STOCKHOLDERS IN 1910 
THERE WERE IN: 


1920 


| 
1930 || 
938 |= 


Heetit se 


SOURCE ANNUAL REPORTS OF: T,PA AND X 


Sales Managimint 


OUT OF EVERY DOLLAR OF NATIONAL INCOME 


SOURCE: AVERAGES FOR YEARS 

1935-'937 FROM “MONTHLY INCOME 
PAYMENTS IN.THE UNITED STATES’ 
BY DiVtSION OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


PICTOGRAPH By 


LANOLORDS, !NVENTORS AND 
LITTLE BUSINESS MEN GET CAPITAL GETS 
LABOR GETS 67 CENTS IN SALARIES OR WAGES 19 CENTS IN ENTREPREN-|14 CENTS IN DiViO- 
Bene ea EURIAL WITHDRAWALS AND [ENDS ANDO INTEREST 
NET RENTS AND ROYALTIES 


$0 YOU BOUGHT YOURSELF AN ELECTRIC RAZOR? 


e Are you mad now, or glad? In any case, you’re enrolled 
in the free-for-all razor fight of the century, the biggest revo- 
lution since King C. Gillette. This issue FoRTUNE looks over 
the sudden swarm of competitors Schick has acquired now 
that the courts have ruled Schick’s patents were no monopoly 
on dry shaving. Here’s a study of that pride of the patent 
lawyers, the mouse-power motor shave that is lopping mil- 
lions from the blade and cream market. Turn to 1,500,000 


Dry SHAVERS on page 71. 


HOW GENERAL WOOD RUNS SEARS, ROEBUCK 


® Is $200,000,000 a year too big a business? Mail order catalogs 


actually grossed that for Sears thirteen years ago. Now almost 
three times that revenue has been evolved by piling a department 
store system on top of the catalog business. General Robert E. Wood, 
President of Sears, and parent of the idea, explains how controlling 


so vast a business is possible only by not controlling. 
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FCC—an unintended menace to radio? 


© Standing on the edge of an uncharted ocean, the 
FCC today is exactly where the ICC stood in 1906. 
And “regulation”, with the kindest of impulse, may 
accidentally steer radio where it steered the rail- 
roads—into painful, profitless times. Step behind 
the scenes and observe what the FCC is doing these 
days, who the men are, and how they privately view 
the radio business. See FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CoMMISSION, page 60. 


Somebody please build houses at a prot 


¢ The merry villagers manufactured things one at 
a time in the 1800’s. The house building industry 
today is still in that stage, with America’s $30-a-week 
amilies owning cars, thanks to mass production, but 
not living in decent houses even after Uncle Sam 
invested four billion for housing . .. What mass pro- 
duction might do to lick the problem without direct 
subsidy—or to make money for some private, firm 
is discussed with facts and figures in THE House- 
Not-So-BEAUTIFUL, page 63. ' 
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“Try running my station one day—" 


@ Here’s a look at the business side of 
radio, from the goings-on backstage, and 
the jockeying between network and local 
programs, to the broader questions of how 
stations make their money, estimate their 
listening audiences, and figure the balance 
sheets . .. See A $140,000,000 Art, page 47. 


“Now the set selling picture is—" 
‘| tell you the show We ought 10 put On - ” ® With radios in 26,000,000 U. S. homes, 


(which means a market saturation of 87% ) 

¢ To observe first-hand the sponsor-hypnosis created by what is the set industry going to sell this 

Hollywood glamour names, ForTUNE this month looks at year? And what set makers will probably 

that most dazzling aspect of radio—program building—and do the business? For a quick survey of the 

makes a few notes on that most valuable of commodities, _ field and its three leaders—Philco, R. C. A., 

“The Big Idea”, and its recent trends. Turn to page 55 and and Zenith, see A $537,000,000 Set Bust- 
read A $45,000,000 TaLent BILL. NESS, page 118. 


iT 


@9 South America Ill—the new Chile 


® Remember how you used to read in the geogra- 
phy books “Chile is noted for its huge exports of 
nitrate... ”? Tearfully (if you were a foreign in- 
vestor) you long ago tore that page out of the book 
and burned it. First Chile’s nitrate monopoly blew 
up. Then the depression completed the economic 
collapse. Yet today Chile has come back, and even 
has a balanced budget. What happened, and how, is 
;,told in the third of Fortune’s South American 
series, page 74. 


- TEN MILLION DOLLARS PROFIT FROM “THE CAT” 


e Farmers aren’t rich. Local governments are in debt. Contractors 
fe work on a shoestring. So where and how were $63,000,000 Cater- 
‘ ba pillar sales made last year? FoRTUNE analyzes THE Cat this month, 
and reports on the economics of Diesel engines, “package selling”, 
and some of the profitable techniques Caterpillar has cannily 
borrowed from consumer industry practices. See page 85. 


; NEXT ISSUE ... The Democratic Party: 1938 . . . Robert Moses and 
His Works . . . The Used Car . . . Building Labor . . . Ballantine. 
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_ JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 

JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OGTOBER 
NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


STORE POPULATION AND PER CAPITA SALES 


POPULATION PER OUTLET 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


30,3 


HHHHHME.. 


eeeetite 


LOVE ,HONOR AND OBEY 


WEDDING GIFT SALES BY JEWELERS AMOUNTED T0$77, 500,000 IN 1937. 
LICENSES WERE DIVIDED AMONG THE MONTHS IN THIS WAY: 


HO 


PICTOGRAPH By 
7.4 


SOURCE: SURVEY OF 50 LARGEST CITIES 
MADE BY JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 


: MARCH, i938 


SALES PER CAPITA 


OQOOOOOOE + 
@QOOOOOOOE "» 
©QOOOE 
OOO ++ 
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OOO «2: 

@O¢ + 

@O «0 

@OE + 
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1.84 
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SOURCE: SURVEY OF RETAIL BUSINESS 1935 


FILLING 
STATIONS 


GROCERY STORES 
(Wi THOUT MEATS) 


DRUG STORES 9.67 


HARD WARE 
STORES 


MOTOR 
VEHICLE 
DEALERS 


WOMEN'S 
SPECIALTY 
STORES 


MEN'S & BOYS 
CLOTHING 
STORES 


SHOE STORES 


FURNITURE 
STORES 
HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCE 
STORES 


JEWELRY 


0,245 STORES 


DEPARTMENT 
STORES 
(INC, MAIL ORDERS) 


What is your sales position in 
the rich Chicago market? Are 
you getting the car-load and 
train-load volume you should? 
Is your advertising effort on the 
right track? 


Now, for the first time, the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 
in the morning, and the Chicago 
American in the evening, are 
offered to national advertisers 
on an optional combination 


plan. Here are two powerful 
selling forces ... each with a 
proved pulling power of its own 
. .. two vital selling vehicles that 
are now coupled to provide 
morning and evening coverage 
of this market—the kind of cov- 
erage that will keep your Chi- 
cago sales chart on the up grade. 


For effective, efficient, and eco- 
nomical coverage of the Chi- 
cago market... USE THE COM- 
BINATION. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER qzy\\) 9 


js Plime 


> 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
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CLEVELAND’S FRIENDLY STATION 


Member Columbia Basic Network 


John F. Patt, Vice-President and General Manager 
Edward Petry & Company, Inc., National Representatives 


Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 
in This Issue 


Marketing Pictographs continue to 
grow in reader interest, and among 
those who have entered single or mul- 
tiple subscriptions to the special reprint 
service described on page 70 are such 
manufacturers as Hamilron Watch Co., 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 
Pioneer Suspender Co., Brown & Bige- 
low, Union Steel Products Co.; such 
publishers as Metropolitan Weekly, 
Capper Publications, Successful Farm- 
ing, Farmer's Wife, Southern Agricul- 
turist; agencies and others, including 
C. M. Storm, Lee E. Donnelley, Ohio 
State University, Evans-Winter-Hebb. 

The feature article in this issue is 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S first public re- 
lations index, and the first Pictograph 
is definitely tied in with this all-impor- 
tant problem. Public relations, like 
charity, should begin at home. This 
Pictograph is designed as a rough 
model which manufacturers may use to 
translate their businesses into terms 
which any worker can understand. 


Little Men Own Big Business, and 
the other two Pictographs on the page 
are likewise designed to aid in public 
relations programs. The man on the 
street thinks of big corporations as be- 
ing owned by big men, but the facts 
show that half of the shares of our 
largest corporations are owned by 
holders of ten shares or less. 


This month and next are the biggest 
wedding months, but contrary to be- 
lief, marriages are spread out fairly 
uniformly throughout the year and if 
1938 is normal in that regard, nearly 
half of the licenses will be issued dur- 
ing the last six months. . . . The rela- 
tion between population per outlet and 
sales per capita is graphically portrayed 
in a Pictograph which helps to answer 
the question, “How many outlets do I 
need?” 

Trained telephone selling is more 
efficient than either direct mail or per- 
sonal clerk-to-customer relationships, 
according to an exhaustive department 
store test. . . . One of our best hopes 
for an early revival is seen in Trends 
in Business, which shows that retail 
inventories are relatively low. 

Who Made Those March 15 Payments? 
might well go in Ripley’s column, for we 
have a hunch that very few people realize 
that possessors of incomes between $25,000 
and $100,000 pay by far the biggest share 
of Uncle Sam’s income tax bill. . . . The 
old street cars are gradually passing out— 
but this doesn’t mean that travelers no 
longer can be reached in the mass. They 
are merely turning to buses, and transit 
riders are increasing far more rapidly than 
the population increase. 
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ATE'S 
Lowest Cost Major Market 


Why the 119,324 con- 
sumers who live within the 
3!/5-mile radius of Troy's 
A.B.C. City Zone comprise the most economically 
reached of New York State's larger markets is 
clearly demonstrated in the new folder on the Troy 


Market. 


Unusually profitable promotion of sales is possible 
in the Troy Market because a single medium—The 
Record Newspapers, sole Troy dailies—places your 


story in practically every home at one low cost of 
12¢ a line. 


Avail yourself of the latest data about New York 
State's lowest cost major market—write your name 
and address in the margin and send in this ad 
today. You'll get a copy of the 1938 facts about 
the Troy Market by return mail. 


RECORD 
THE TNE AKDODGE CURB 


Sah Convention 


IRD NEWSPAPERS 


All Advertising J. A. VIGER, 
Handled Direct Advertising Manager 


This is May Day the world over, 
and I wouldn't be surprised to see a 
fleet of dogs parading in protest over 


“Cupid Chaser.” You know about 


that, surely. 
k K K 
Also, at the moment of staggering 
to press, the world’s No. 1 hit tune 
seems to be the Hymn of Hate. 
* * & 


Speaking of which, Lew Conarroe 
says that if there were a hit parade for 
infants, the No. 1 song would be: 
“Thanks for the Mammaries.” He 
further thinks the Whitney affair has 
had its influence on the Shock Market. 

* * * 

What ever became of that grand old 
name, Victrola, on which millions of 
dollars were expended, not to mention 
years of my very choicest thinking and 
planning ? 

* * * 

They called her “Hyacinth” because 

she came home potted on Easter. 
x * * 

“Re-enter the Soup Tureen,” says 
Dorothy Kirk in the Woman's Home 
Companion. What! With my 
clothes on? 

* * * 

Corning Glass, addicted to stoppers, 
scores again with: “How to Find a 
Button in a Baby.” 

<2 

Who said the market for refriger- 
ators is saturated? Etna Kelley retails 
a piece in Retailing about a lady in the 
Lombardy Hotel who bought a Frigid- 
aire for her minks, sables, and other 
pelts. To have it blend with the 
décor of her boudoir, she had it hand- 
decorated on the outside. She uses 
Cellophane garment bags for the in- 
side to keep icicles from forming on 
the coats. Hey, hey! 

* * * 


J. L. Maursell has written a book, 
called “Streamline Your Mind.” He 
forgot to add: “If Any.” 

= 4 

New York’s Irving Weisser is still 
coasting on the momentum he devel- 
oped at the Copy Clinic about which 
I told you. Here are some more of 
his headlines. For Welch’s Grape 
Juice: “Slow down on curves.’ For 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream: “It’s a de- 
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light —- taking it on the chin.” For 
Lastex Girdles: “Youth will be 
curved.” Those are merely three out 
of 25. Slow down on curves yourself, 
Irving! 

* * #* 

Let us always remember Stoopnagle 
& Budd for their: “Do Re Mi So Fa 
So Good.” 

* * x 

“It’s Fun to be Pregnant,” writes 
Marian Stanley in Baby Talk. I'll 
never know. 

.. *s 

Cunard White Star's double truck 
entitled ‘Saga of the Sea’ is an ali- 
time high in steamship advertising. 

ee * 

Commenting on our reference to the 
April Fool and the March Hare, To- 
ronto’s John Landels Love asks: “June 
know any more?” I tell him he May 
see some in this issue. 

* * * 

A lot of it might be called BADver- 
tising. 

-_ 

The mountains, too are “‘slightly 
higher west of the Mississippi.” 

os « 


Smart title on a brochure grouping 
the 40 or more cartoonists who con- 
tribute to Collier's: “Funny Business 
—Collier’s Collects Its Wits.” 

* ok 

The Hague dictatorship to the con- 
trary, the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey has decreed in favor of merchants 
who wish to advertise with hand-bills 
and other throw-aways. Aside from 
their store-windows, what else can 
strictly local dealers do? 

* * x 


You probably laughed, as I did, 
when the New Yorker wrote-up the 
Carnegie Institute, told about the 
green pencils that are voted by the 
class for the best speech of the eve- 
ning. Recently, I won the green pen- 
cil, and my gusty guffaw has slowed 
down to a smile of satisfaction. 

* * & 


The newest elevators carry the name 
of the operator in a little panel just 
over his head, like “Jack” or 
“Horace.” Taprooms use this same 
psychology by posting the name of the 
bartender on duty. A builder of good 


will among the working classes. It 
makes them feel important, and you 
know what Dale Carnegie says about 
that. 

x * 

Collier's “Any Week’ department 
reports a sign in a seafood café at 
Beaufort, N. C.: ‘Eat Here and Save 
Your Wife for a Pet.” 

* ok & 

The office Republican, suffering 
from the recession, wonders if F. D. R. 
“planned it that way.” Is that nice? 

This department's vote for the two 
most human painters of the current 
American scene goes to Cartoonists 
Jimmy Hatlo and H. T. Webster. 
There was another great guy on the 
old N. Y. World, Will Johnstone. 
What ever became of him? 

* * * 


When the House of Representatives 
defeated the so-called Reorganization 
Bill, stocks rebounded instantly. May- 
be America will yet be saved from 
those who would foist European ideas 
upon the body politic. The American 
System was the marvel and the envy 
of the world. It has within itself the 
power of recuperation. All it needs 
is the assurance that Government will 
keep its meddling hands off, so long 
as business operates within the statutes. 
The answer to “What's wrong with 
America?” is so plain that we should 
stop talking about it and DO some- 
thing. 

* * * 

I read in an advertising journal that 
two women have been awarded prizes 
by Kleenex for the lines, ‘'Grime Does 
Not Pay” and “Ends the Grime 
Wave.” All those dames needed was 
the 1935 files of the Scratch-Pad. 


* * * 


Suggested slogan for the John 
Alden Pharmacy (Germantown, Pa.) : 
“It Speaks for Itself.” 


* %* * 


The late Thomas Edison was able 
to get along with very little sleep. Ed 
Wynn used to say that this is the 
power of mind over mattress. 

* * * 


Congratulations to H. R. Lauder- 
milk, of |McCormick-Armstrong, 
Wichita, Kan., for the handsome blue- 
and-gold promotional book. 

*2# s 

Schiaparelli seems to have a perfume 
called “Shocking.” Let’s have done 
with trifling. How about one called 
“Jolt Juice” ? 

* * * 

Depression, 1932. Recession, 1938. 

“This is where we came in.” 


T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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NELL -eetion! © 


It’s evident that a magazine distributed only through- 
chain grocery stores reaches BUYING HOUSE 
WIVES! And that housewives who shop at chain 
stores are CASH BUYERS! 

Isn’t it also evident that a magazine selecting more 
than a million and a half of these CASH-BUYING 
HOUSEWIVES, can do a big selling job for your 


prod uct? 


FAMILY CIRCLE MAGAZINE 


The Family Circle, Inc., Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. + Represented 


by The Family Circle Magazine, Inc. » New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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Guinea-Pig” Paint Store 
Most consumer advertising is to get 


trathe into a store—to help the dealer 
handle it after it gets there. Yet few ad- 


vertising agencies have operated complete 


and independent retail stores to learn first- 
hand the dealer's slant, to test out mer- 
chandising and advertising ideas, to pick 
the ones that work and give the manufac- 
turer's other dealers the benefit. That is 
exactly what T. J. Maloney, Inc., has been 
doing two years in New Rochelle, a New 
York suburb, for the good of its clients, 
Sherwin-Williams. 

This New York agency went into the 
retail business in 1936 on its own hook 
with its own capital. It operates The 
Paint Store which, to the people of New 
Rochelle, is just another independent paint 
and wall paper store—albeit an attractive 
one—with no suggestion to its customers 
that it is a “guinea pig.”” It buys and sells 
on an average store basis, meets every prob- 
lem that any other independent store meets, 
and tries to solve them all. It lost money 
for a year and a half. Today it’s in the 
black and offering workable ideas, through 
Sherwin-Williams, to dealers everywhere 
that handle S-W lines 

Here is a table of its advance estimates 
and its actual outgo and intake for the first 
full year, with appended sales and salaries 
for the second year to May 1, 1938: 

THE PAINT STORE, INC. 
Estimate Actual 
Furniture and Fixtures... $ 3,000 $ 2,960 
PE eer 4,000 4,471 
Working Capital 1,500 1,500 


Total Investment ....... $10,000 $11,434 
Sales (1st year)........ 18,000 15,298 
Salaries and Expenses 7,500 9,923 
Sales (2nd year).. 21,000 
Salaries and Expenses. . 7,600 


“We learned as we went—and learned 
aplenty,’ says Frank Gilday, supervisor of 
the store for the agency. First the agency 
men learned about store layout and ar- 
rangement. They decided paint stock ought 
to be kept below eye level instead of stack- 
ing tiresome-looking racks of cans on back 
shelves. They put counters flat against the 
wall and down the center of the store with 
every can within easy reach of clerk and 
customer. Nothing was out of sight. They 
made stock counters and shelves in port- 
able units that can be moved around into 
various arrangements. 

This left handsomely-painted walls free 
for better light reflection and to create a 
feeling of space and beauty around the 
place. Also it permitted the work-out of 
a low-cost selling idea that clicks. The 
store clips pictures of house exteriors and 
interiors in color from current magazines 
and mounts them on big mats held flat by 
glass sheets that are slid into light wood 
rails on the walls. These color prints help 
customers make up their minds . . . often 
stimulate them to buy something more, 
with suggestions by clerks. 

Part of the basement—reached by a 
center-store stairway—is converted into 
selling space too. Three-sided booths 
along basement walls are decorated as mini- 
ature rooms, all facing into the center, 
with periodically changed paint and paper 
decoration. Down there a clerk can hold 


Entering The Paint Store, a customer sees color-idea pictures, not ranks of paint cans, 


against the walls. 


All stock is in plain sight below the 38-inch-high “streamlined” 


display counters. 
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a visitor's attention without store distrac- 
tions. And the central space is large 
enough for small meetings—women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher groups and so on—ad- 
dressed by the store manager or a deco- 
rator. Several such meetings have been 
held. 

The agency early learned that a store’s 
volume depends partly upon outside sell- 
ing. So an experienced paint man who 
knows New Rochelle and who sells in the 
stove spends part of his time calling on 
painters—gets them together for an evening 
talk occasionally—and on builders, build- 
ing managers, school property managers, 
home owners. When he finds a job of 
painting is to be done, he offers to send 
two or more contractors—his store’s cus- 
tomers—to figure on the work. Then he 
follows up to make sure the business 
doesn’t get lost. The store even sent out 
a decorator-saleswoman to call on the better 
homes; but it was too expensive. How- 
ever, when a good idea was developed 
from these methods, it was farmed out to 
Sherwin-Williams stores around the coun- 
try. 

Window decorating plans are tried con- 
tinually—using strong, simple ideas and 
“piops” that any dealer can easily obtain 
locally. Those that prove to be stoppers 
are photographed and both the photographs 
aud line drawings of them go into the S-W 
dealer magazine, Selling Tips. 


Here S-W’s Dealer Ads Are Born 

Local newspaper advertising copy ideas 
that seem to bring people into the store 
are shown later in the Sherwin-Williams 
seasonal dealer plan book. Personal let- 
ters and a steady post-card campaign, using 
a thumb-nail sketch and brief copy that 
any dealer can produce by mimeograph, go 
to a list that has been carefully built up 
from many sources during the two years 
of the store’s existence Some of these 
names come from coupon advertising; some 
from special offer coupons which the store 
found to be effective when attached to 
The Home Decorator, a Spring and Fall 
magazine which dealers buy in quantities 
from Sherwin-Williams; some come from 
sales slips—clerks are instructed to get the 
name and address of every customer, if 
possible, when each sale is made, promis- 
ing to send out timely information about 
special offers, etc. This plan, too, is rec- 
ommended to other dealers. 

The store’s experience helps Sherwin- 
Williams perfect its system of advertising 
allowances for dealers—with emphasis on 
local tie-up advertising and promotion. 
Today the company offers its outlets a co- 
operative plan for using outdoor poster lo- 
cations, each one to be selected by the 
dealer in his own neighborhood, where he 
thinks it will do him the most good to 
have his own name and address displayed 
with the S-W message. It offers copy for 
radio spots, catalogs, post cards, and hand- 
bills for door-to-door distribution, dealer 
publicity articles and other promotion ma- 
terial. 

Back of all this publicity and merchan- 
dising aid which Sherwin-Williams now 
supplies its dealers is the influence of The 
Paint Store. This agency-store works out 
ideas from the point of view of a real 
paint dealer, ideas born of intimate contact 
with people who actually buy paint. They 
are ideas that have to pay out, for as Frank 
Gilday, of the agency, says: “When your 
dollars are ‘dealer dollars, when your 
money is being spent as a dealer to get 
business, it’s easy to put yourself in the 
dealer’s place. In fact you don’t have to 
put yourself in his place—you’re there.” 
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Four-A’s Elect Officers 


First business transacted at the annual 
A.A.A.A. meeting last week in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., was the election of 
officers and executive board members. 
Newly elected chairman of the board of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies is Gilbert Kinney, vice-president and 
director, J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York. Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
president, Allen L. Billingsley, president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland; 
and secretary, William Reydel, vice-presi- 
dent, Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., New York. 
E. DeWitt Hill, vice-president, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., New York, was reelected 
treasurer, and John Benson, who became 
president of the Association in 1936 for a 
four-year term, continues in office. 

To membership on the executive board 
were elected, for three-year terms: Henry 
Eckhardt, chairman of the board, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc.; J. Stirling Getchell, chair- 
man of the board, J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. ; 
and Richard Compton, president, Compton 
Advertising, Inc., all of New York. Merle 
Sidener, president, Sidener and Van Riper, 
Inc., Indianapolis, was elected to member- 
ship on the board for a one-year term. 

The New York Council of agency mem- 
bers in the Association will be represented 
on the executive board by Everett W. Hoyt, 
secretary, Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., New 
York; New England Council by Ernest V. 
Alley, Alley & Richards Co., Boston; At- 
lantic Council by Rowe Stewart, president, 
Stewart-Jordan Co., Philadelphia; Centra) 
Council by Homer Havermale, vice-presi- 


dent, McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago, and 
Pacific Council, David M. Botsford, presi- 
dent, Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 


Portland, Ore. 


Black 
As chairman of the board, A.A.A.A, last 


stone 


week elected Gilbert Kinney. Vice-presi- 

dent and director of J. Walter Thompson 

Co., New York, Mr. Kinney is also direc- 

tor and member of the executive commit- 

tee of Penick & Ford, Inc., and director 

of the Scott Paper Co. and the Simmon- 
Co. 


Script Syndicate 

Last year Lustig Advertising Agency, 
Cleveland, started a syndicated advertising 
service for credit clothing stores, offering 
subscribers ideas for radio programs and 
radio spot announcements. Having met 
with some measure of success with the 
clothing store service (stores in over 20 
states are on the subscription list at pres- 
ent) the agency last week announced a new 
syndicated service to advertisers in the form 
of a 15-minute-a-week radio script on cur 
rent news items on a timely subject, swing 
music. 

Entitled “Swing News Session,” the 
script, the agency claims, is suitable for 
almost any advertiser and flexible enough 
to allow live or recorded music to be used 
as part of the program. The agency offers, 
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YY" get results faster when you contact. It’s the next thing to selling 
direct sales via Dictaphone. 


No time- 


right across the table. 


wasting waits for a secretary. Thus Dictaphone is much more than a 


No lost ideas on stray scraps of paper. modern dictating machine. Sales exec- 
Dictation is in black and white sooner. utives everywhere tell us that it halves 
effort . 


Try it yourself! 


Such availability is the secret of real . doubles output. Prove that . 


sales management. And it gives more 


time for planning ahead. Mailing the coupon below brings a 


So handy. 


induces the easy informality of personal 


always ready.. Dictaphone | demonstration. No obligation involved 


.and we believe you'll be impressed, 


7 


", nearly 
35 years. .an 
enthusiastic 
user..." 

O. F. BENZ 


Director of Sales, 
Cellophane Division 


E. |. Du Pont De Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 


.more human 


.a great 
method of get— letters. . the 
ting action.." kind that 
r click...” 
EDWARD S. LANDRETH : 
Sales Manager W. D. LITTLE, Vice Pres. 


D. Landreth Seed Co. Charge of Sales 


Bristol, Pa. Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company 


Detroit, Mich. 
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along with the script, free merchandising 
service to all subscribers. 

Scripts have been sent out to 1,200 radio 
stations and agencies. Lloyd H. Rosenblum, 
Lustig radio and radio script director, heads 
the new syndicate service. 


Central A.A.A.A.’s Elect 


The board of governors of the Central 
Council of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies last week elected Homer 
Havermale, McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago, 
as chairman of the Council. Other officers 
chosen at the same time were Kennett W. 
Hinks, J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago, 
vice-chairman; and John W. McDonald, 
The Buchen Co., Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer, 

Mr. Hinks; H. R. Van Gunten, Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago; and Guy Smith, Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, were elected 
new governors. 


N.A.A.N. Regional Meet 


Representatives from nine member agen- 
cies attended the regional meeting of the 
National Advertising Agency Network 
which was held in Dayton, Ohio, April 
23-24, “to discuss management, creative, 
production and sales problems of advertis- 
ing agencies. Agencies represented were: 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates, St. Louis, 
head of the network; Julian J. Behr Co., 
Cincinnati; Louis E. Wade, Inc., Ft. 
Wayne; Carr Liggett, Inc., Cleveland; Hoff- 
man & York, Milwaukee; Ambro Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Cedar Rapids; Ralph 
Dalton & Associates, Troy, Ohio; and 
Henry J. Kaufman Advertising, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, 
Dayton ad agency, were hosts. 


Ad Liberties 


The boys who keep radio fans interested 
each season with play-by-play accounts of 
America’s No. 1 sport, baseball—sportcas- 
ters, in radio parlance—have a house organ 
of their own. Its logotype carries the title 
“Ad Liberties,” in deference to the ad lib- 
bing that an announcer must be adept in, 
to put a ball game over on the air. 

The paper is a bi-weekly, published this 
season for the second year by Knox Reeves 
Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis, agency for 
General Mills (‘Wheaties’), radio’s chief 
baseball sponsor. 


Agency Personnel 


James G. Rogers, Jr., today joins Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., as vice-president of the 
agency. For the past two years he has been 
an account executive with Lord & Thomas. 

Hal James, formerly with the research 
and merchandising staffs of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Chicago, has joined the radio de- 
partment of Compton Advertising, Inc., as 
production executive. Mary Coyle, former 
feature writer on the Seattle Times, is now 
a writer in the fashion promotion depart- 
ment of Compton Advertising, Inc. 

George H. Janes, treasurer of H. B. 
LeQuatte, Inc., has been elected secretary of 
the agency to succeed John E. Shepherd. 

George H. Thornley recently announced 
his retirement from Thornley and Jones, 
Inc., New York. 

Harry Bird, formerly with Pettinger- 
LaGrange, Inc., Indianapolis, is now asso- 
ciated with Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago. 

Frank Kimball, former independent ad- 
vertising consultant and copy specialist with 
Young & Rubicam, William Esty & Co., 
Ruthrauff & Ryan and Benton & Bowles, 
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Inc., has joined J. M. Mathes, Inc., as copy 
writer and contact executive. 


New Accounts 


Castle Bread for Slenderizing (E. J. 
Herter, Inc.) to Kimball, Hubbard & 
Powell, Inc. . . Prim Corp., St. Louis, 
manufacturers of liquid cleaner for painted 
surfaces, to Gardner Advertising Co., St. 
Louis. . . . Air-O-Pedic Shoe Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass., to Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. Dew deodorant 
(Pearson Pharmacal Co., Inc.) to Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powell, Inc. . . . 

Flex-O-Lace, Inc., manufacturers of elastic 
shoe laces, to Salem N. Baskin Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. . . . Munsey Park, Inc., 
Manhasset, Long Island, to Metropolitan 
Advertising Co., New York. . . . Alexo 
Mfg. Co. (Permastyle wrinkle-resistant 
neckwear) to Campbell-Ewald Co., New 
York. . . . Calwest Distributors and Cos- 
metic Corp. of Hollywood to Hillman- 
Shane Advertising Agency, Los Angeles. . . . 

Magnus Beck Brewing Co., Buffalo, to 


Moss-Chase Co., that city. . . . New York 
State Milk Board and New York State Fair 
to J. M. Mathes Co., New York. . , 
Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., 
to Larcher-Horton Co., Providence, R. I. 

Robert St. Clair Co., Inc., and Robert S. 
Feeley & Associates, Inc., recently announced 
a merger of their advertising agency activi- 
ties under the name of Robert St. Clair, 
Inc. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago, 
is a new member of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

Robert Keith Leavitt has opened offices 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., for a “Voyages and 
Discoveries” service to advertisers, agencies 
and others. Mr. Leavitt’s mew service is a 
“strictly individual business in counsel, 
copy, plans and campaigns.”” Former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Mr. Leavitt has also been asso- 
ciated with a number of New York agencies 
as account manager of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., account executive of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., and secretary-treasurer of G. Lynn 
Sumner Co. 


N.F.S.E. Convention Plans 


The third annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives will 
be held in Dallas, May 19-21, at the Baker 
Hotel. “Distribution at a Profit” is the 
convention's keynote. Speakers and subjects 
include: 

E. C. Wolcott, general sales manager, Blue 
Valley Creamery, Chicago, “In a Groove or 
in a Rut’; Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice- 
president, American Type Founders Sales 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., “What a Salesman 
Should Have Besides Training, a Grin, and 
an Expense Account”; Harrison Mathews, 
executive secretary, Los Angeles Sales Man- 
agers Association, “Changing Conceptions 
of Modern Sales Management’; C. D. Cox, 
division manager, West Disinfecting Co., 
Dallas, “Training Salesmen”’; R. D. Keim, 
vice-president, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York, “What a Sales Manager Should 
Know about Law from the Layman’s View- 
point’; Judson Sayre, vice-president and 
sales manager, Bendix Household Appliance 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio, “Putting the Cart Be- 
fore the Horse”; Dr. J. U. Yarborough, 
head of the department of psychology, 
Southern Methodist University, “What a 
Sales Manager Should Know About His 
Market”; Elmer Wheeler, New York, 
“Tested Sentences That Sell.” 

Peter Molyneaux, outstanding economist 
and authority on tariffs, will also speak on 
current political economy. Ken Millican, 
Houston humorist, will deliver an inspira- 
tional address at the Thursday noon meeting. 

The Howard G. Ford Award will be 
exhibited at a dinner Friday night. 

A highlight of the entertainment is a real 


Texas barbecue on Thursday afternoon, May 
19, at “Hollandale,” country home of Frank 
P. Holland, publisher of Farm and Ranch, 
and Holland’s Magazine. 

The Dallas Sales Managers Club, conven- 
tion host, is being aided by all other similar 
organizations in the Southwest. They have 
promised an attendance of over 500 from 
that area alone. 


Ralston Wins Ford Award 


The Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation’s annual Howard G. Ford award for 
distinction in the field of sales management 
was presented last week to Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. Honorary mentions were 
also awarded to two other companies in the 
competition, Johns-Manville Corp. and 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 

The award, co-sponsored by the National 
Federation of Sales Executives and the 
Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was presented by Roy H. Warmee, 
sales manager, Philadelphia Coke, Co., win- 
ner of last year’s award, to John S. Jones, 
Ralston’s director of sales research. The 
presentation ceremony took place at a din- 
ner Monday evening, April 25, in Phila- 
delphia’s Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

W. D. Gillen, vice-president, Bell Tele- 
phone Co., of Pennsylvania, and president 
of the Philadelphia Association, greeted the 
guests who gathered for the presentation. 
Chief speaker for the occasion was Thomas 
J. Watson, president, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. and president, 
International Chamber of Commerce. The 
Federation and the Wharton School were 
also represented at the speakers’ table in 
brief addresses from R. D. Keim, vice-pres- 
ident, E. R. Squibb & Sons, and chairman 
of the National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, and Joseph H. Willits, Dean of the 
Wharton School. 

Judges for the award were Congressman 
Bruce Barton, Professor Hugh E. Agnew, 
of New York University, and L. M. Boul- 
ware, vice-president and general manager, 
Carrier Corp. 


Spring Seminar 

Each year the San Francisco Advertising 
Club holds a Spring Seminar of educational 
meetings to which flock the city’s advertis- 
ing, merchandising, banking and_profes- 
sional executives. 
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the theme, “Which Way, 1938?" and is 
already well under way toward finding out 
with only one of the four Seminar meetings 
left to be held on May 4. 

To put its discussions on a “practical 
application” basis, the club has invented an 
imaginary company known as the Gro-Mor 
Co. Year after year the problems facing 
this company are brought to light, discussed, 
and attempts made to solve them during the 
Spring Seminar. The Gro-Mor Co. is again 
holding the spotlight of the 1938 meetings, 
which so far have discussed management for 
profit, sales for profit and advertising for 
profit. The May 4 meeting will be devoted 
to a discussion of merchandising for profit. 


New SEC 

Fifty Detroit sales managers met for 
luncheon at the Book-Cadillac Hotel April 
12, and organized the Sales Executives Club 
of Detroit. The group will hold weekly 
meetings and will serve as the Detroit 
chapter of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. 

A charter membership of 60 was chosen, 
along with the election of the following 
officers Chairman, Col. T. Russ Hill, 
president, Rexair, Inc.; and secretary, Willis 
Hall, manager, industrial division, Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 


A.N.A. Conference 


Officials who will preside over the vari- 
ous meetings of the “shirt-sleeve confer- 
ence” of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, which will be held at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., May 4-6, in- 
clude: A. E. Tatham, advertising manager, 
Bauer & Black, Chicago; P. A. Saunders, 
advertising manager, Centaur Co., Chicago; 
H. M. Shackelford, vice-president, Johns- 
Manville Corp., New York; H. W. Roden, 
president, Harold H. Clapp, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Kenneth Laird, vice- 
president, Weco Products Co., Chicago; 
Harold B. Thomas, vice-president, Centaur 
Co. and chairman of the board of A.N.A.; 
Paul S. Ellison, advertising manager, Hy- 
gtade Sylvania Corp., New York; and J. F. 
Aspey, Jr., advertising manager, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 

Entertainment will be in charge of Robert 
B. Brown, advertising manager, Bristol- 
Myers Co., New York. 

The three-day conference will be closed 
to all but A.N.A. members, and topics such 
as new production methods and the control 
of production costs, motion pictures and 
slide film advertising, counter and window 
display, deals, premiums and contests will 
be discussed. 


Pacific Ad Conference 


June 26-30 has been set as the date for 
the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Association, to be 
held in Los Angeles. Under the direction 
of Lou R. Koch, president of P.A.C.A. and 
general program chairman, 12 departmental 
meetings are being planned to cover news- 
paper, outdoor, radio and direct mail adver- 
tising, sales management, retail advertising, 
advertising agencies, club management, ad- 
vertising activities of women, junior activt- 
ties and public utility advertising. 


A.F.A. to Confer 

The Adcraft Club and the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Detroit will be hosts to 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America and Ad- 
vertising Exposition, to be held June 12-16. 
“Advertising Makes Work” has been se- 
lected as the theme for the convention. 
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_.ARE IN THE RING! 


.... hats belonging to 182,964 Legionnaire 
retailers who are readers of 
The American Legion Magazine 


© We've thrown these hats into the ring to show you that The American Legion 


Magazine has definite value as a merchandising medium for your product. 


These 182,964 merchants present a great dealer market! 24.6% of these dealers 


are in the automotive field alone. 20.7% are engaged in merchandising foods. 
16.6% are in sales and service phases of the great apparel (including jewelry ) 
industries. 11.4% own drug stores and barber shops. 4nd most important—these 
retailers not only buy for themselves, they influence the buying of others! 


And the others—The American Legion Magazine offers you a substantial, able- 


to-buy consumer’s market of 968,062 men and their families—(85.5% are 
married—over 3,000,000 active consumers!) This uniquely profitable market, 
both dealer and consumer, can be reached through the one magazine they all 
read—The American Legion Magazine. 


Get your share of the business this live and active market offers you now and in 


the future. These 968,062 men are substantial citizens—and with their families 


they form a buying market welded together as is no other market in the world! 


Remember—your advertising in The American Legion Magazine reaches an 


influential dealer market—and a great, actively buying consumer’s market. 


LEGION 


MAGAZINE 


New York 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 


Detroit 
General Motors Bldg. 


INFLUENCE MILLIONS OF CONSUMERS 
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Chicago 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


182,964 DEALERS 


LU 


a 
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“That Standard Brands home office is suttinly hell on mail for the’ah 
salesmen!” 


Twenty Ways to Keep a Trade 


Convention from Going Sour 


A convention that delegates praise as being worth both the 


time and the money, doesn’t get that way by accident. It 


vets that way by being well managed. 


BY CHARLES N. 


OME trade conventions pull 
80% of the members of the 
industry in the region where 

the convention or trade show is 

held. Other conventions attract less 
than 10% of the members or dealers 
who should rightfully attend. Why? 
The answer is not a simple one, but 
from an analysis of the more than 240 
trade conventions, dealer meetings, 
manufacturers’ shows and_ similar 
events attended during the past 12 
years (covering every line of business 
from baking, beauty shop, automobile, 
hardware, advertising, funeral direct- 
ing, oil well equipment, dry goods, 
drug, lumber and building materials 
to laundry, foundry and machine shop, 
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TUNNELL 


dairy, grocery, municipal official and 
road building, and numerous other 
fields), these Do’s and Don’t’s for as- 
sociation officials and dealers seem to 
be the factors that mean success or 
failure: 

1. Do review every paper, ad- 
dress, film, or other material that is 
presented on the convention floor. 
A few long-winded and dull papers 
and addresses presented on the floor 
kill a convention and drape crepe for 
the next one. A committee or board 
of review can go over every paper, 
have the speakers cut it to essentials, 
and suggest ways of dramatizing the 
presentation. 

2 


2. Do draw upon the membership 


for talent. The finest trade conven- 
tions on record are those where lead- 
ing members of an industry have been 
assigned five-minute subjects. Nearly 
every leading merchant, jobber, dealer 
or salesman is a specialist for at least 
one point of operation. That man 
can give much valuable information 
within five minutes. He might not 
be interesting for a 30-minute talk. 

3. Do include motion pictures 
on the program, for this is a day of 
dramatization and showmanship in 
merchandising and selling. Pictures 
often convey details and ideas that 
can't be told by words. 

4. Do start the convention plans 
early. It takes time to work out 
committees, build up a program, as- 
sign subjects and receive confirmation 
of subject assignments. Early plans 
and selection of convention dates 
prevent similar trade groups from 
setting conflicting dates. 

5. Do appoint committee members 
who will work. Assign each’ member 
of every committee a definite job to 
do, not allowing any dead-heads to 
sit by for the other fellow. Have 
each one at least account for his per- 
sonal efforts. 


Plan Your Publicity 


6. Do start early and have an or- 
ganized system of publicity. Mem- 
bers of any trade or business have to 
be sold conventions just as they have 
to be sold new styles, new models and 
improved merchandise. Trade publi- 
cations, newspapers, the official hotel, 
and others, will cooperate to broad- 
cast news of the coming convention. 
The publicity chairman should be a 
writer or one capable of ghosting 
publicity releases for the association 
president and other officials in the 
event that those persons are more 
gifted in selling concrete or silk 
hosiery than they are in writing. 

7. Do enlist the aid of manufac- 
turers and their salesmen and all al- 
lied or associate members of the in- 
dustry. The traveling men meet all 
dealers or operators usually the sales- 
men are pretty close to these dealers, 
and their personal enthusiasm helps 
to sell convention attendance. Allied 
firms will also write letters, use stick- 
ers or special stamps, and enclose con- 
vention literature in all office corres- 
pondence prior to the convention. 

8. Do consider the allied or asso- 
ciate members when selecting the 
official hotel. If any machinery, 
supply, or merchandise exhibits are to 
be permitted, the selection of the 
hotel is of special concern to manu- 
facturers and distributors. In most 
instances, it is preferable to select a 
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- Sundays, 376,778. 


EVERY ONE in America who reads—reads 
newspapers. And they read them daily. 


The farmer scans the commodity table with 
as much avidity as the office worker in Wall 
Street reads the stock tables. Today’s home 
run, the vicarious thrill of which is felt by 
millions, when described on the sport page, 
cannot wait until some one has hit still another 
sensational homer. 


That accounts for the daily consumption of 
41,000,000 copies of newspapers by the Ameri- 
can people—more copies than there are families 
in the United States. 


It’s this deep-rooted and vital interest in 
fresh news that makes a newspaper like The 
Detroit News the logical medium for selling 
goods. 


For people are necessarily affected by news 
about clothing, furniture, drugs, electrical ap- 
pliances and whatever people live by or enjoy. 
You can keep your sales story in The Detroit 
News before an ever-interested audience. 

The Detroit News, moreover, will carry your message 
into more homes in the Detroit trading area than any other 


newspaper. Its city circulation is 76% home-delivered by ex- 
clusive News carriers. Total circulation week-days, 321,336; 


The Detroit News 


New York: |. A. KLEIN, INC. THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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hotel large enough to accommodate 
the entire convention body, though 
with national conventions this is often 
impossible. 

9. Do send the association secre- 
tary, president or convention chair- 
man on a short trip to the various dis- 
tricts two weeks prior to the conven- 
tion. This personal appearance of an 
official in the various towns and 
cities, calling on local clubs, members, 
etc., does more to obtain a big attend- 
ance than any one other factor. 

10. Do offer some form of attend- 
ance prize. Sometimes prizes for the 
district with the greatest percentage of 
members registered is effective. Ses- 
sion attendance prizes are especially 
valuable, and help to get the men 
into the sessions after they do arrive. 

The don'ts are just as important to 
consider. For it is far easier to 
wreck than to build a_ successful 
trade convention: 

1. Don’t have an unbalanced pro- 
gram. Too much of the program 
devoted to methods of interest only 
to big-city dealers will cause the coun- 
try dealers to become dissatisfied. In 
some instances, group and class ses- 
sions will handle this problem. 
Where group sessions are not prac- 
tical, a variety of subjects—some of 
general interest to the trade, and 
others that are directed to specific 
types and sizes of dealers—will round 
out a balanced program. 

2. Don’t permit the word ‘‘chis- 
eler’’ to be used from the convention 
floor. Too many people are scared 
away from trade meetings because 
they are afraid of being flayed as chis- 
elers. The man whose methods may 
not be approved by the board of di- 
rectors can be made to see the light 
better by making him an interested 
member of the convention body. 
Showing the bad actor of an industry 
some methods that will increase prof- 
its and improve service is far better 
than belittling or ranting about 
“dirty competition.” 


3. Don’t make the convention reg- 
istration fee too high. Little dealers 
often shy away from a high registra- 
tion fee, thinking that the trade con- 
vention is for the big operators. One 
very successful plan is that of a slid- 
ing scale with a low-cost registration 
for the small dealers, for these are 
the men who usually need the infor- 
mation presented in trade conventions ; 
and these are the,men who are often 
the disturbing elements in any local 
market. 

4. Don’t overlook the importance 
of attracting women, wives and mem- 
bers’ families, to the convention. Trade 
conventions have labored under bad 
names in many instances, and in most 
instances unjustly and to the detri- 
ment of the industry. When more 
wives are induced to attend conven- 
tions, more men will attend, and bet- 
ter conventions will result. 

5. Don’t fail to provide special en- 
tertainment for women. Visiting 
women seldom enjoy business sessions. 
It is necessary to have a full program 
of entertainment for them. 

Women who are strangers do not 
warm up and become friendly as read- 
ily as men who are accustomed to at- 
tending trade conventions. All 
women are not bridge fiends. Card 
parties should be supplemented by 
theatre parties, outdoor recreation, 
tours, and other amusements—and 
some joint entertainment such as at 
least one dinner-dance. The wives of 
local dealers and allied men should 
form the women’s program commit- 
tee, but a trained hostess from the 
hotel or other sources is better as com- 
mittee chairman to see that all visit- 
ing ladies have a good time. 

6. Don’t let the allied or asso- 
ciate members turn the convention 
into a round of parties and drinking. 
The salesmen, in their eagerness to be 
good fellows and entertain their deal- 
er friends, often kill a meeting or 
trade convention, The most success- 
ful conventions are those where the 


allied members are permitted to have 
one big room for refreshments and 
entertainment, operated on a coopera- 
tive basis. Allied firms should gen- 
erally be permitted to sponsor one 
night of entertainment, such as a stag 
party with boxing and sports, or a 
dinner-dance for men and women. 

7. Don’t underestimate a hint of 
naughtiness in the publicity to bring 
out crowds. Conventions are not a 
place for debauchery, but a picture of 
bathing beauties or a high-class troupe 
of girls for a good floor show on the 
convention publicity circular will draw 
a lot more attention than a picture of 
the municipal auditorium or the city’s 
prize park or museum. Good clean 
fun and entertainment has its place. 

8. Don't forget to include plenty 
of golf. Business men today take their 
golf seriously and a good course is 
inviting. 

Don’t permit tournaments to inter- 
fere with business sessions. Members 
of the trade will not stay away from 
business sessions provided all allied 
men are requested by officials of the 
association to remain off the golf 
courses during those hours. 

9. Don’t permit any manufactur- 
er’s representative or any overly-enthu- 
siastic dealer to use trade names from 
the floor at a general trade convention. 
A little plug for some firm or brand 
may sound innocent enough; it offends 
more than it helps. 

10. Don’t forget the man who 
didn’t attend the convention. Some 
follow-up should be made to see that 
men who did not attend get a reason- 
ably complete report of the conven- 
tion. Every member should take 
home some thoughts for his own or- 
ganization; and the convention ofh- 
cials should see that members of the 
trade mot present receive mimeo- 
graphed copies of the proceedings, 
trade journal reports or other infor- 
mation. If he gets a helpful idea 
from a convention report he will make 
it a point to be present next time. 


Mountain to Mahomet: C. D. Gill, Eastern Pennsylvania dis- 
tributor of the American Bantam Car Co., of Butler, Pa., takes 
his sales room to his prospects with this eight-car trailer. The 
complete line of Bantam “60” cars and trucks can thus be 
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shown to prospective dealers and actually delivered to them 
when they sign the franchise. 
possible to make sales direct to consumers in the crowds which 
always gather when Mr. Gill comes to a halt. 


In addition, it is frequently 
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Advertising Campaigns 


(Continued from page 25) 


$10,000 is the first—will be awarded 
for the best letters on ““What the word 
‘Home’ means to me, and the threc 
things I learned from the ‘Home Idea 
Book.’ ”’ 

Latter is a 60-page presentation of 
ideas, methods and materials designed 
to make remodeling easy, attractive. It 
costs a dime, om is a necessity for 
contestants. Thus, the idly curious 
coupon-clippers are eliminated. 

The contest is being publicized in 
Better Homes & Gardens, American 
Home, Country Gentleman, Farm Jour- 
nal; ten builders’, lumber, and archi- 
tectural trade papers; by spot radio 
programs on 12 stations; and by local 
J-M dealers in their home town papers. 
J. Walter Thompson, N. Y., is placing 
the ads. 

Dealers will run similar local con- 
tests, awarding their own smaller 
prizes, in which entrants may compete. 
Their winning letters may then pro- 
gress to the national competition. Ads 
are to appear up to the contest’s end, 
July 20. 


Sex Appeal Flops 

The success of Arrid, a cream de- 
odorant that stops perspiration, is a 
testimonial to the effectiveness of sim- 
ply presented, factual advertising. 
Made by the feminine products divi- 
sion of Carter Products, Inc., New 
York, it has been on the market about 
three years. Since the beginning, mer- 
chandising policies and advertising 
have been directed by agents Small & 
Seiffer, N. Y., who also designed the 
container, a flat, round jar, of white 
decorated only with blue lines and 
lettering. 

Arrid was introduced by advertising 
copy listing the five selling points: 
‘1. Does not rot dresses, does not irr1- 
tate skin. 2. No waiting to dry. Can 
be used right after shaving. 3. In- 
stantly stops perspiration for 1 to 3 
days—removes odor from perspiration, 
keeps armpits dry. 4. A pure, white, 
greaseless, stainless vanishing cream. 
5. Only deodorant to stop perspiration 
which has been awarded the Textile 
Seal of Approval of The American In- 
stitute of Laundering for being harm- 
less to fabrics.” 

Space approximating a single col- 
umn (but across two columns) has 
been used consistently in such women’s 
magazines as Ladies’ Home Journal, 
W’eman’s Home Companion, McCall's, 
and in Cosmopolitan and Redbook. 

A recent test campaign in small- 
town newspapers, with sex appeal copy 
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of the “Dainty, desirable you’’ type, 
proved unprofitable, and both manu- 
facturers and agency are more than 
ever convinced of the efficacy of 
straight-from-the-shoulder factual ad- 
vertising for the product, which now 
has national distribution in drug and 
department stores. 


Good Old Summer 


Goodall Co., Cincinnati, is all set 
for hot weather with a whopping cam- 


paign on its Palm Beach men’s and 
boys’ clothes. Through Lawrence C. 
Gumbinner agency, N. Y., it will run 
color pages in S.E.P., Esquire, Col- 
lier’s; black and white pages in College 
Humor, Golfing, American Sportsman, 
New England Golfer, and 80 college 
publications. 

Also, b. & w. pages in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Good Housekeeping, Boys’ Life, Amer- 
ican Boy. Co-op. newspaper space will 
be taken with dealers. 

Emphasis is to be put on Palm Beach 
slacks, for the slacks market is tar from 
slack. Im 1932, declare statisticians 
who spend their lives counting such 
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Twice each month—issued on the 
10th end 25th. Forms close 
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The most scientifically planned of all circulation= 
selected and controlled. . .. No guess-work—no hit- 
or-miss— but a hand-picked list supplied by the store 
management in line with the importance of the posi- 
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This is the basis of the twice-a-month controlled cir- 
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things, 4,972,000 pairs of washable 
pants retailed for $6,500,000. This 
year they foretell a sale of 37,960,000 
pairs, worth $60,000,000. Goodall 1s 
reaching for its fair hunk of that busi- 
ness. 


Baseball on the Air 


As the 1938 baseball season gets 
under way, so do sponsored baseball 
broadcasts. It takes eating cereal for 
breakfast to make big, strong, healthy 
baseball players. Players themselves 
say so in signed testimonials to cereal 
manufacturers. Naturally enough, 
baseball’s biggest radio sponsors this 
year ate again rival cereal manufac- 
turers, General Mills, Inc., and the 
Kellogg Co. 

General Mills, along with its co- 
sponsors, is airing major and minor 
league games over 75 stations to the 
tune of $1,500,000 (GM's part of that 
sum is $1,000,000). Running close 
second, the Kellogg Co., is broadcast- 
ing games over 60 stations. 

Two of the GM co-sponsors, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., New York and B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, are old hands at 
using baseball broadcasts as an adver- 
tising medium. Socony-Vacuum this 
year doubled its baseball appropriation 
and is sharing games on 26 stations 
with General Mills. Besides the co- 
sponsored games, Socony-Vacuum is 
broadcasting games solo on 11 other 
stations, bringing its total coverage up 
to the. baseball fans of 45. stations. 


Goodrich, which last year shared spon- 
sorship with General Mills on five sta- 
tions, has gone in with GM on 20 
stations this year, most of them in the 
West. Agency for Socony-Vacuum is 
J. Stirling Getchell, N. Y. Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, N. Y., handle Goodrich 
broadcasts. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
comes into the baseball broadcast field 
for Ivory soap for the first time this 
year, sharing two stations with General 
Mills on a test basis. Other GM spon- 
sors, including Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia (N. W. Ayer); Coca- 
Cola Distributing Co. of Dallas, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Kentucky, and William 
Simmons Brewing Co., Buffalo, are 
sharing broadcasts on one or two local 
stations. Knox Reeves Advertising, 
Inc., Minneapolis agency, handles radio 
advertising for General Mills; N. W. 
Ayer, Philadelphia, for Kellogg. 


Fags Over the Bars 

Hunter Baltimore Rye Distillery, 
without meaning to, has gone in the 
cigarette business. It’s purely an ad- 
vertising stunt, so Messrs. Chesterfield, 
Old Gold and Camel don’t need to 
worry. Here's why: 

Jules Carter, Hunter president, had 
his own brand of cigarettes specially 
made for him after he had fooled 
around with various tobacco combina- 
tions for a long time. Visitors to his 
Baltimore office smoked them avidly, 
and begged for more. Whereupon E. 
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Free Trial: GE’s lithographed counter display is so designed that the flat surface 

protruding forward provides a space where an actual iron and cord may be set. 

Shoppers can heft it to their satisfaction. GE. Bridgeport, created the display; Forbes 
Lithograph Co., Boston, executed it. 
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M. Lagron, Gardner agency account 
man who knows a promotion “natural” 
when he sees it, went into action. 

Hunter cigarettes, with the whisky 
trade-mark “First Over the Bars’’ on 
the package and on each fag, were sup- 
plied to McKesson & Robbins sales- 
men (McK & R distributes Hunter 
rye). Tavernkeepers, on whom they 
called, liked the new smokes. They 
clamored for cartons to put on their 
bars. Before you could say, “The 
choice tobaccos blended in this ciga- 
rette are selected with the same great 
care as are the fine, mellow Maryland 
tye whiskies used in the blending of 
Hunter Baltimore Rye” 2,000 cartons 
had been sold for 15 cents a pack. 

Neither Hunter nor Gardner care to 
predict how far the cigarettes will go. 
Every butt, however, is a boost for 
their beverage. 


Shavers Galore 

No day is complete, seemingly, with- 
out the announcement of a new electric 
shaver and advertising plans therefor. 
Here’s the latest trio of latherless 
bristle-mowers: 

Nicholl, Inc., Los Angeles, boosts 
the budget for its Velvet shaver by 
about five times over last year. The 
L. A. office of Emil Brisacher and Staff 
is placing copy in 96 papers, in Life, 
Fortune, Esquire, Sunset, and ‘Collier's 
magazines. Not yet two years old, 
Nicholl has national distribution 
through more than 2,000 dealers. Cus- 
tomary mats, mailing pieces, point-of- 
purchase displays are also to be sup- 
plied dealers. 

Next, Roto-Shaver, Inc., N. Y., is 
offering a brand new model by direct 
mail. F. E. Moskovics, president (he 
was formerly president of Stutz Mo- 
tors) says, “in doing so I realize only 
too well that electric shaver manufac- 
turers have for years overworked the 
English language in singing the praises 
of their products.” 

Therefore he offers R-S on a money- 
back guarantee if it does not ‘(1) 
shave as close as the finest blade razor; 
(2) do so the first time used without 
breaking in or any tuitional period; 
(3) . . . without irritating the skin; 
(4) be sturdy and easy to clean; (5) 
it must shave fast—from the begin- 
ning.” No advertising has been sched- 
uled at present for Roto-Shaver. Its 
price is $18.75. 

American Safety Razor Corp., Brook- 
lyn, announces the Gem-lectric will 
bow in around July 1, price probably 
$15. Gem razors and blades will not 
be discontinued, because there still is a 
big market for sure ‘nuff razors. Fed- 
eral agency is in charge of them. The 
Gem-lectric has not yet been bestowed 
on any agency. 
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THIS MODERN FINANCING PLAN 
regulates collections, limits credit risks 


OULD you like to receive in a 
lump sum now the money that 

is owed you on open account? 
Would you like to carry on your 
business so that immediately upon 
shipping and invoicing an order, 
the full proceeds in cash would be 

available to you? 

Our open account financing plan 
does away with the 30 to 90 day 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


wait for payment that you now 
endure. Your customers get their 
regular terms. You get your cash 
upon shipment... ata cost less than 
you'd allow them for cash discount. 
Your customers pay you as usual. 
And they are not notified of any 
change in your financing plans. 

You keep full control of your busi- 
ness, pass credits and receive pay- 
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ments as made. You regulate your 
collections to your need for cash 
. . . Selling us your receivables only 
in such amounts as your require- 
ments call for. 

In addition, under the LIMITED 
LOSS provision of our financing 
service, your credit losses cannot 
exceed a small pre-agreed percent- 
age. We assume all the excess risk. 

Make use of this flexible and 
economical plan of industrial finan- 
cing. It assures you the extreme 
liquidity and high credit rating so 
helpful under present conditions. 


* 
“Capital At Work’’ 


Upon request, we will 
gladly mail you, without 
obligation, this concise 
booklet explaining our 
service. ; . Simply send 
this coupon, attached to 
your letterhead. 
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Pine Industry Ties Campaign into 
Federal Housing Program 


OUR million American homes 

will be built in the next four 

years, officials of the Southern 

Pine Association estimate. To 
cash-in on this FHA-stimulated build- 
ing activity, SPA (one of the largest 
regional lumber associations) starts an 
energetic campaign. 

Instead of merely attempting to sell 
lumber and other building materials, 
efforts will be made to merchandise 
complete houses. Two “plan books” 
are being distributed by retailers to 


home-builders about to take advantage 
of FHA loans. One book gives plans 
for 20 $3,000 to $6,000 nomes; the 
other for 15 homes and Summer cot- 
tages costing between $1,000 and 
$2,500. Blueprints for each house are 
supplied by the Association at $3 and 
$1 for the two groups. 

These books, SPA officers believe, 
will stir the interest of prospective 
home-builders and suggest to them the 
use of southern pine. They will also 
afford another point of contact with 


@ The accurately kept records of an Oklahoma 
City retail store show approximately 1,500 new 
customers in the past year as a result of mail order 
copy appearing exclusively in the Oklahoman and 
Times. 


retail lumber dealers, who are being 
taught to use the books as a basis of 
home-selling campaigns in their com- 
munities. 

Specifications and plans meet the 
basic FHA requirements. In addition, 
specific approval will be sought in each 
state so that dealers may say that homes 
depicted in the books conform to FHA 
rules and are therefore eligible for 
loans. 

The Association has already received 
hearty cooperation from FHA officials, 
the reasons for which are explained by 
E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., chairman 
of the SPA advertising and trade ex- 
tension committee: 

“Blanket mortgage provisions of the 
new Act will encourage real estate de- 
velopers and speculative builders in the 
erection of group houses to be sold 
quickly to individuals. There is great 
danger of ‘jerry building.’ 

“It is also true that under the new 
Federal set-up providing for a mort- 
gage covering 90% of the home's 
value, the owner’s equity will be so 
small that he is not likely to hold on to 
the property if, after a few years, it 
deteriorates seriously as a result of in- 
ferior material.” 


23-Year War on Jerry-Building 


Combating “jerry building” has 
been a major function of the Associa- 
tion throughout its 23-year history. A 
series of campaigns has hammered on 
this theme, as well as emphasizing the 
advantages of southern pine, President 
W. T. Neal, Brewton, Ala., lumber- 
man, pointed out at the Association's 
recent annual convention in New Or- 
leans. 

As far back as 1915 a comprehensive 
advertising program was set in motion. 
Similar efforts have been made regular- 
ly ever since—campaigns that combined 
newspaper and magazine space with 
contact by Association officials with re- 
tail lumber dealers and allied building 
merchants. 


In 1925 the SPA opened its cam- 
paign for grade-marked lumber. To 
persons unfamiliar with its grades and 
quality, lumber is all alike except for 
obvious differences in sizes, thick- 
nesses, lengths and, in some cases, ap- 
pearance. To the expert important 
differences are distinguishable in the 
various pieces sawn from the same log 
and from trees of the same species 
which to the untrained eye seem iden- 
tical—variations that often have an 
important bearing on strength, dura- 
bility, appearance and service. SPA 
lumber was, and is, graded with refer- 
ence to its adaptation for certain uses 
and purposes. 

There was an SPA campaign in the 


Only six out of the state’s seventy-seven coun- 


ties failed to produce new business . . . and these 
were all well beyond the established retail trading 

zone of Oklahoma City. 
Use this wide-spread reader interest in the 
Oklahoman and Times to do a No. 1 selling 
job in the nation’s No. 1 
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wake of each of the Miami hurricanes. 
“Schools of Salesmanship” were pro- 
moted at intervals. A home plan serv- 
ice for retailers was later established; 
and in 1923 alone it was estimated that 
50,000 new homes were constructed 
from plans shown in the Association’s 
plan book, 260,000 copies of which 
were distributed to prospective home- 
builders. 

The Association was largely instru- 
mental in influencing newspapers to 
inaugurate home-building pages; and 
helped in many states to organize 
building and loan associations to 
finance home-building. In the late 
20's, SPA advertising merited national 
recognition. 

“In recent years,’ asserts Mr. Neal, 
“we have not ourselves undertaken any 
national advertising. Through the use 
of field representatives and some ad- 
vertising, very effective and profitable 
work has been done in cooperation 
with retail groups and others in the 
building industry. The increased de- 
mand for grade-marked lumber, as a 
result of our cooperation with the gov- 
ernment, is apparent to everyone in the 
industry. Our program today centers 
on the theme of good lumber, plus 
good construction. The grade-marking 
movement has now reached the point 
where our producers can see ‘cash reg- 
ister’ results. As time rolls by we 
stand to realize much greater profits 
from it.” 


Market: 4,000,000 New Homes 


In arriving at its estimate of 4,000,- 
000 homes to be built in the United 
States during the next four years, SPA 
officials point out that at present there 
is a shortage of over 2,000,000 homes 
in this country. Even in normal times, 
when there is no shortage, 485,000 
homes are constructed annually to pro- 
vide for population increases and to 
replace houses demolished by fire, 
flood and tornado, in addition to those 
made uninhabitable for other reasons. 
To replace the 2,000,000 shortage ac- 
cumulated during the past decade and 
to provide for the accumulating na- 
tional annual need, a total of some 
4,000,000 new homes will be neces- 
sary. The four-year period is specified 
because that is the period included in 
the legislation facilitating the National 
Housing program. 

Further statistics indicate that in 
order to build the expected million 
homes a year at an average estimated 
cost of $4,000 each and with an esti- 
mated 7,500 feet of lumber per home, 
an outlay of $4,000,000,000 and the 
use of $7,500,000,000 feet of lumber 
will be required. 

The National Housing program is at 
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Zo - please? THEN YOWLL 


ENJOY THE NEW FEATURES 
OF THE WILLIAM PENN! 


Discriminating travelers have always 
rated the William Penn Hotel in the 
first flight of this country’s finest. And 
now we ve just put nearly a million 
dollars into making it even better. 
New appointments, new equipment, 
for your better enjoyment and service. 

There's the magnificent new Italian 
Terrace, for instance. It’s one of the 
finest restaurants ever built... and 
what food is served there! And 800 
newly refurnished and redecorated guest rooms... try to match their luxurious 
restfulness anywhere! And half a hundred other improvements, all going to make 
the William Penn more pleasant than ever e The next time stop at the William 
Penn...see how much more you'll enjoy your visit to Pittsburgh. 


NEW FEATURES OF THE WILLIAM PENN 
Newly decorated and refurnished guestrooms *« New Jtalian Terrace « Tub and shower 


in every room « Modern eye-saving lighting « Studio bedrooms « Entire floor of conven 
lion facilities « Rates from $3.50 a day 
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once a boon and a threat to the lumber 
industry. In addition to offering a 
bright opportunity to sell quality lum- 
ber, it sets the stage for the encroach- 
ment of other building materials in a 
lucrative field. Mr. Neal foresees the 
improvement of materials that will 
attempt to displace lumber and the de- 
velopment of new materials. Compe- 
tition will be much keener from these 
sources. And there is still a definite 
need, he believes, to restore the con- 
fidence of the public in the value of a 
home as an investment. This can be 
accomplished through an educational 


campaign centering on good construc- 
tion practice and good lumber, certified 
by the official grade-mark. 

“An opportunity to place grade- 
marked lumber in structures erected 
under government-insured loans lies 
just ahead of us,” he told convention 
delegates. Association trade promo- 
tion is on a plane right now that makes 
it possible for members to cash-in on 
the results directly. 

Two years ago members met a vol- 
untary additional assessment for cam- 
paign funds to fight “jerry building” ; 
and to offer retail lumber groups in- 


substantial savings are assured. 


WHAT OUR 
RATE INCLUDES: 


whatever states operated. 


12 months. 


Fire, theft and collision insurance. 

We include all items of service, mainte 
nance and repairs of every kind and de 
scription. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Replacement of cars without any addi 


or otherwise. 
Purchase of your present equipment a 
fair appraisal value, 


COST 
ANALYSIS: 


Dodges (slightly higher per month) 
Rental cost per year based on 


Plymouth or Chervrolet 


Based on 24,000 miles, the average 
yearly mileage of salesmen and 
18 miles per gallon or I¢ per 
a Se ee 

Average fleet cost Public Liability 


CUT savesmen’s miceace costs to 3c. or less 


Our leasing cost is considerably lower than your present cost price of a 


new car and includes complete maintenance. 
NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
WHAT IS We lease nationally one © per year your cost would be .029 cents 
, or more Dodge, Plymouth per, mile. 
OUR PLAN: and Chevrolet sedans or © Our. rate includes every item of expense 
coaches at an annual rate so low that incident to the operation of cars, except 


A new car every 


License plates in 


tional cost if destroyed by fire, collision 


Per month 


Sedans or Coaches $45.00 


PN BNE TINIIIOED  ocicisiessccrenmnnsores $540.00 


and Property Damage insurance 30.00 


gasoline and Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance which we do not fur- 
nish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on 
our past experience. By adding these 
costs to our leasing charge we set forth 
what your actual cost per year or per 
- mile should be under our plan. 


- WHY YOU SHOULD Salesmen re- 
BE INTERESTED? lieved of all 


worries and 
responsibilities prevalent with person- 
ally owned cars. 

Corporations relieved of necessity of main- 
taining costly service garages. 


, No capital investment. 


New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 

You can estimate accurately your car costs 
@ year in advance. 

Cars always have a creditable appearance. 

Use of decalcomania permitted, 

No restrictions on mileage or use of car 
at any time. 


Fleet cost comparisons will be furnished 
upon receipt of information as to the 
present number of cara used by your 
je ge and how owned and operated. 
Such information will be treated by us 
as strictly confidential. 


We guarantee 100 per cent tra 
tion. Complete references supplied. 


orta- 


$810.00 
This total of $810.00 divided by 24,000 
miles. gives you a total operating cost of 
.0337 cents per mile. As mileage increases, 
your cost per mile decreases because our 
rate remains standard. At 30,000 miles 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 
G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd Street 


New York City - (Ashland 4-9653) 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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spection services by Association experts 
to follow-through during local adver- 
tising campaigns conducted by member 
concerns in various cities. Campaigns 
are prepared at SPA headquarters. 

Dealer groups, financing the cam- 
paign on a cooperative basis in their 
own city, are provided with free mats 
of either or both of two series of news- 
paper advertisements. An SPA field 
man is available to help get the cam- 
paign under way, if desired. An official 
lumber inspector is likewise provided. 
Dealers extend his services without 
charge to specifiers and buyers of 
southern pine lumber, “as an evidence 
of the sincerity of the dealers to pro- 
tect lumber users against the delivery 
of inferior material.” 

Booklets and leaflets are provided 
dealers from headquarters, the only 
cost being that of imprinting indi- 
vidual dealers’ names on the back 
covers. These mailing pieces, distrib- 
uted to dealers’ prospects who respond 
to the advertising, cite the benefits of 
good lumber and proper construction, 
explain in detail such factors as season- 
ing, grades, lumber costs. 


Dallas Proves Plan’s Worth 


Meetings of architects, contractors, 
home-mortgage men, real estate brokers 
and others interested in construction 
are arranged and the Association sup- 
plies speakers to explain the campaign 
being waged for their combined ben- 
efit. Advice and assistance is given 
the local dealers on matters of window 
displays, radio publicity, truck cards 
and other promotion. 

An example of the effectiveness of 
such a local campaign was seen in Dal- 
las where the sale of grade-marked 
lumber jumped from 25% to 75% as 
a result of cooperative advertising and 
merchandising by the Association and 
retailers. Competition of local saw- 
mills, which had been selling lumber 
direct to contractors and home-builders 
at such a rate as to create a serious 
menace to the lumber retailer, were re- 
duced to a minimum through the cam- 
paign’s emphasis on better lumber and 
free inspection service. Dealers made 
capital use of large ‘‘on-the-job” signs 
calling attention to the utilization of 
SPA grade-marked lumber in that par- 
ticular project. Some 20 cities have 
profited from similar campaigns. 


Corrections in April 10 
Survey of Buying Power 


Page 98: Percentage of state income for 
Kenosha should read 2.08. 

Page 62: The figure for retail sales in 
Pittsburgh should read $346,464. 

Page 78: Huntington, W. Va., had retail 
sales of $31,250, or 7.38% of the state, and 
wholesale sales of $40,750. 
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America’s Foremost Tarpon Fishing Resort 


Useppa Island, Florida, Invites 
You te Make Up a Party to 
Enjoy the Famous Game Fishing! 


The tarpon are starting to run near Useppa Island. Big fight- 
ing tarpon 50 to 150 Ibs. will be crowding nearby Boca Grande 
and Captiva Passes, world famous tarpon runs, thrilling the 
most experienced fishermen with their spectacular leaping 
and boundless courage! 


Why not make up a party of friends of business associates to 
enjoy this famous fishing and the club facilities of Useppa 
Island? The entire island is devoted to you and your guests. 
Off-shore, sea-surrounded, Useppa is cool, delightful. The 
fishing is protected. Many varieties available. Good guides 
and boats. Excellent golf, tennis and bathing. Fast trains. 
Wire or write manager. 


USEPPA INN e USEPPA ISLAND e FLORIDA 


New York Orrice—745 5th Avenue—Tel.: Eldorado 5-6700 
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1. Diminutive: Small enough to fit in 

the palm of your hand, this tiny 
radio is only 5%” wide and 4'4” high. 
Equipped with four tubes (“with 6-tube 
power”), it operates on AC or DC cir- 
cuits. Plaskon cabinet molded by Chi- 
cago Molded Products Corp. for Detrola 

Radio and Television Corp., Detroit. 


2. Flash! Two new features, a black 

molded plastic case with red focus- 
ing head and an improved switch mech- 
anisms, are calculated to sell Usona Mfg. 
Co.’s new Kwik-lite Comet flashlight. A 
flip of the thumb against any of the fis 
located on the red_ revolving band 
switches the light. Case molded of Bake- 

lite by Detroit Molded Products Co. 


B. Old Order Changeth: To identify the 

package with the advertised product, 
redesigned cartons for General Electric’s 
Mazda lamps (right of picture) feature 
the new orange and blue circular emblem 
that GE is using in all of its national ad- 
vertising and promotional literature this 
Spring. Bulb and GE trade-mark are 
combined to form the new emblem. GE 
pre-tested the new package under actual 
selling conditions, found it to be much 
more effective than the old (left) from 
the standpoint of appearance, display and 
merchandising. Corrugated paper box, 
open ends and corrugated paper wrappers 
for individual bulbs are a_ carry-over 

from the old package. 


4M. New Family Toothbrush: Every 
member of the family can have an 
early morning tooth washing with the 
Motodent, electric tooth cleaner and gum 
massager. (Note: Specially marked arms 
and individual brushes are available.) 
The gadget is housed in General Plastic, 
Inc.’s Durez molded plastic, unaffected 
by water, heat, toothpastes, etc. 


%. Domestic Weatherman: Temperature 
and humidity are accurately record 
ed by the Airguide, Junior, a_ ther- 
mometer-barometer for home use, manu- 
factured hy Fee & Stenwedel, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Black case of Bakelite molded 
protects delicate and sensitive parts of 
the instrument from outside interferences 
of dust, moisture and handling. 


GEER AL ELECTR COMPAMY 
ALS PAgE - CLEVE AD, GO 


G. Tripster: Latest cosmetic inspiration of 

Dedon Laboratories, Erie, Pa., is the spill- 

proof package for “Happy Landing” face pow- 

der. The white plastic jar of powder contains 

a swansdown puff for application and is pack- 

aged in a red, white and blue hat-box simulat- 
ing airplane luggage. 


7. Inspiration: Architectural features of the 

San Francisco exposition, California land- 
scapes and -marks inspired the Pacific Pageant 
Prints that San Francisco’s Emporium depart- 
ment store is marketing to publicize California. 
There are 20 copyrighted designs in the serics. 


3%. Oh, my! oh, me! An English bath essence 
—“a favorite in all the Royal houses of 
Europe”—is being introduced here by Maurice 
Levy, N. Y. distributor. The product, Omy, is 
packaged in gray and scarlet boxes, holding six 
introductory-sized bottles. 


ANOTHER SALES SUCCESS 
built with Bakelite Plasties! 


First Hickok Belt packaging with Bakelite Molded 
—one of earliest dual-use containers 


Four items of present Hickok line packaged in Bakelite 


Molded dual-use containers 


For 3 years. Hickok has found Bakelite Molded 
packages effective in developing sales 


INCE 1931, when Hickok Manu- 
facturing Co. pioneered the use 
of plastic containers, Bakelite Mold- 
ed has played an important part in 
that company’s packaging program. 
In the words of this concern: 
“Since packaging has been a power- 
ful factor in developing our sales, 
it may truthfully be said that 
Bakelite Molded has contributed 
very materially to our progress”. 
“The fact that it lends itself so 
well to the molding of intricate 


BAKELITE CORPORAT 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 


The registered trade marts shows above dimnguish motencis 
monvioctwred by Bakelite Corporation Under the copia! “8” « the 


PLASTICS 
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shapes; and more important still. 
the fact that the surface of these 
moldings is beautiful in itself and 
does not require the superimposing 
of ornament, has made it peculiarly 
adaptable to our purpose”. 

“Being comparatively light in 
weight, Bakelite Molded has kept 
our shipping costs down; and its 
strength, even in thin sections, has 
minimized breakage”. 

These same practical advantages 
of Bakelite Molded also are help- 
ION, 247 PARK 


eeasTemso ee rer on 


AVENUE, 


West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal 


LITE 


ing many manufacturers to sell mer- 
chandise in which this material is 
an integral part of the product it- 
self. For knobs, trim, housing or 
complete construction of many de- 
vices, Bakelite Molded offers out- 
standing benefits. 

Sales and production executives 
are invited to write for useful illus- 
trated booklet 26M, ‘‘Bakelite 
Molded” which outlines its many 
uses and advantages. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


memeniced wan bor nlintey on unbented quantity rym ties he fine 
nverbe: oO! present ond tutere uses Of Bakelite Corporation» producte 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


9. Steel Swivel: Glenn W. Tam- 

men, Designers for Industry, 
Inc., designed a comfortable array 
of steel office furniture, weighing 
less than comparable models of 
wood, for the Harter Corp., Stur- 
gis, Mich. The swivel picturea 
here has a sheet steel hase. 


10. Two Timer: Dual outlets 

permit the new Balcrank 
“modern lubrication depart- 
ment in one unit” to service 
two cars at one time. Ad copy 
from J. Horace Lytle, Dayton 
agency for Cincinnati’ Ball 
Crank Co., claims that installa- 
tion of a unit will convert any 

garage into a showroom. 


12. No Spoilage: Harnisch- 

feger Corp is packaging 
Smoothare welding electrodes 
in hermetically sealed contain- 
ers to end spoilage of electrode 
coating “which has long been « 
bugaboo to all electrode users.” 
The container receives welders 
as they come from the ovens, 
then top is sealed on imme- 

diately. 


Bi. Clear Merchandising: 

Into the manufacture of 
store display stands has gone the 
new du Pont product, Lucite, 
clear, transparent and unbreak- 
able plastic. Rods are used as 
supports for shelves or formed 
into odd shapes to hold scarfs, 
gloves, ete. Joseph H. Meyer 
Bros., Brooklyn, manufacture 

the stands. 


18. Model Ironer: A far ery 

from the flat iron that 
used to crease Grandpa’s trous- 
ers is the Blackstone Mfg. Co., 
Inec’s., cabinet model ironer. 
Separate switches control heat 
and motor. Closed, it may be 
used as a utility table. Design 
consultant, Lawrence Blazey, 

Designers for Industry, Ine. 


14 a-b, Double Duty: The cur- 

rently popular vogue for 
packaging products in re-use boxes 
has reached Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Belt and buckle sets are being 
merchandized in molded plastic 
boxes (14a) which, when contents 
are removed and “strapped 
around manly waists,” become ash 
trays (14b). Boxes are molded in 
red and black Bakelite by the Gor. 


ham Co. 


15. Meaty Display: The black 

trim that frames the meat 
display in this white porcelain 
enamel refrigerated case accen- 
tuates colors of the meat inside 
and obviates showy finger marks 
on the outside of the case. Uni- 
form illumination comes from re- 
cessed light trough across the top. 
Designed by Lawrence Blazey for 
Haussmann-Ligonier Co., St. Louis. 


Marketing Flashes 


A Pipe That Won’t Go Out—Auto Headlights oneal 
| These Tire Signs—Microphone Make-up Is Simple 


First in 428 Years 

“Since Benedictine’s magic flavor 
was created in 1510, its makers have 
produced no other liqueur. Now, 428 
years later, a new liqueur comes from 
the quaint abbey town of Fecamp. . . 
B & B’s at home, called for them in. 
bined . with the warmth of se- 
lected French Cognac brandies.”’ 

So does Julius Wile Sons & Co., 
N. Y., distributor of D.O.M. Benedic- 
tine, announce an additional product in 
the New Yorker, Esquire, Ken, and 
the N. Y. Times. 

Executives of the Compton Co., 
N. Y. agency in charge, explain that 
drinkers have long made their own 
B & B’s at home, called for them in 
bars. Some brandies, however, do not 
blend with Benedictine, and rueful 
sippers have sworn off the jatter. Too, 
misguided bartenders have cherished a 
notion that the brandy should be floated 
atop the Benedictine. The drink then 
consists of two separate layers instead 
of a proper mixture. 

Sensing that there is a steady de- 
mand for correctly “married” B & B, 
the Fecamp manufacturers started 
aging some in their centuries-old Bene- 
dictine casks. A month ago the first 
shipment arrived here from France. 
Liquor dealers have been unusually en- 
thusiastic. As soon as rapidly widening 
distribution is complete, advertising 
will probably be expanded. 


Peace Pipe at Last 


Pipe smokers are notoriously the 
most pernickety disciples of My Lady 
Nicotine. They try first one size and 
shape, then another; blend their own 
tobacco mixtures; break in new bowls, 
cherish a proper “cake” on old favo- 
rites. All this to-do has as its object 
the capturing of what may be a will 0° 
the wisp: A perfect smoke—cool, 
slow-burning, with a minimum of tar 
sucked up the stem. 
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C. W. Christie knows a lot about 
pipe smokers’ preferences and preju- 
dices. As manager of the W. A. Hol- 
lingsworth tobacco shop in New 
York’s Graybar building he has been 
catering to them for years. As a pipe 
addict, he too sought in vain for 
Elysium. Some smokers put a large 
pearl shirt button in their pipe bowl, 
which acts as a crude filter and cooler. 
With that as a starter, Mr. Christie 
began experimenting. Results of his 
numerous experiments is seen in the 
illustration above. 

Cut away to show its construction, 
the Christie pipe is revealed as similar 
to a stove or furnace with a direct 
under draft. ‘Tobacco smokes evenly 
down to dry ash.” Under the metal 
grate is a hollow screw in which is a 
removable piece of pipe cleaner to ab- 
sorb moisture and tobacco tars. The 
pipe is cleaned by unscrewing the 


screw and running another pipe cleaner 
through the grate’s bottom. 

Outwardly the pipe has no peculi- 
arities, (remember General Dawes’ 
famous underslung model?) and is 
made in natural, stained, and shell 
briar. Its price is $1.50. 

Users say it is “an ideal office pipe 
because it burns slowly and evenly, 
and can be laid down for as long as 
three minutes, amid interruptions, 
without going out.” 


Button Bulletins 

Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is installing 120 new streamline 
bulletins outside the city limits of 35 
major cities where Fisk branches are 
located. In addition to being the first 
national advertiser to use such bulletins 
outside the city limits, the company is 
the first to use Stimsonite, a new type 
of reflecting button to carry out the 
design of the bulletins: The buttons 
are of Lucite, a new plastic, and are 
manufactured by Signal Service Corp., 
of Elizabeth, N. J. There's no oper- 
ating cost, since the bulletins are 
lighted by headlights of approaching 
cars, and the lettering of the advertis- 
ing may be read at a distance of half 
a mile. 

To oldsters in advertising circles an 
equally interesting feature of the new 
bulletins is the fact that on them is to 
be seen once more Fisk’s famous 
“Time to Re-Tire,” pajama-clad boy, 
candlestick in hand, last seen on the 
boards in 1925. The Yawning Boy 
was revived for Fisk’s publication ad- 
vertising in 1937, after a ten-year ab- 
sence. The same design, but with a 
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A NEW LEASING PLAN 


without capital investment—new cars at 


YOU GET 


COST ANALYSIS 


or 


a 
Merropouitan 


r 
SAVE Vy, ON SALESMEN’S AUTO EXPENSES 


ie Cost per mile:—. 
iw p 


1415 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


less than new car costs! 


A new car every 12 months (Plymouth, De Soto, Chevrolet, or Ford) 
License Plates in whatever states operated—Fire, Theft and Collision 
insurance—All items of service, maintenance and repairs—Chains and 
Anti-Freeze—Oil and Grease—Tire Replacements—Replacement of cars 
without any additional cost if destroyed by fire, collision or otherwise— 
Purchase of your present equipment at fair appraisal value. 


PER MONTH 
ie $45.00 
(De Soto slightly higher) 

Rental cost per ycar @ $45.00 per month...................-.- 540.00 
Based on 24,000 miles—the average yearly mileag 

and 18 miles per gallons of te. per mile for gas............. 0.00 

Average fleet cost for Public Liability and Property Damage 90.00 

$810.00 


at 24,000 miles—$.0337 per mile. 
at 30,000 miles—$.029 per mile. 


LEASING COMPANY 


Phone FRE 1202 
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‘John’s Insurance 
Man Gave Him 
These Cards” 


— 


@ And it pays to be the one who 
gave John the cards. Not only did 
he think well enough of this busi- 
ness remembrance to take home 
these advertising playing cards, 
but his wife and their friends who 
play bridge are favorably remind- 
ed of this insurance man’s name 
and service many times through 
this successful advertis- 
ing medium. 


Write on your business 
stationery for interesting 
FREE booklet 
“The Winning Hand” 


Manufacturers of 
Advertising 
Playing Cards 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance Oh shite 
816 U6 ear OFF 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Makers of Calendars and Advertising 


Specialties Since 1896 


PLOT YOUR NEXT 
SALES CAMPAIGN 


HAGSTROM 
- MAPS - 


— ay 


MARKETING CENTERS 
SALES CENTERS 


TRADING AREAS 


and Black and White Outline 
Maps designed especially for 
sales executives 


USED BY HUNDREDS OF 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Send for price lists 
and illustrated circulars 


HAGSTROM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York, N. Y 


20 Vesey Street 


Established 1916 
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. . 
|'This is what an auto’s headlights show drivers by night; the painted bulletin is, of 
| course, a daytime ad too. 


| Smiling Boy, had been used in publi- 
| cation advertising in 1928-29, and was 
|then dropped until last year. 
In each of the new displays there 
are 671 reflecting disks placed on 3¥%4- 
inch centers. With a diameter of 15 
inches, each disk is said to have a re- 
| flecting light equal to a 5-watt lamp. 
| The same type of prismatic light 
reflector is also being used, experi- 
| mentally, on a 70-mile stretch of high- 
| way between Detroit and Lansing, with 
| reflector buttons, ten times as powerful 
|as any others now in use, at 100-foor 
intervals; the buttons reflect the light 
from passing automobiles and diffuse 
it over the highway for at least one 
mile in advance of the point of origin. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
N. Y., is in charge. 


Television Nearer 

In broadcasting’s early days, sound 
engineers struggled futilely for an 
effect which would sound like a kiss. 
Some bright lad suggested using a real 
kiss before the microphone. They did, 
and it worked. ‘Television experts 
have been wrestling with a similar per- 
plexity—a face make-up which would 
reproduce naturally. Albert F. Mur- 
ray, Philco television engineer, now 
says that women’s ordinary street 
make-up is quite suitable for television, 
that there’s no need for the green, blue 
and brown goo which experimenters 
are smearing on model’s taces. 

“When the 60-line screen was the 
best television could offer there was a 
great deal of difficulty in bringing our 
detail and facial features,’ he says. 
“Red lipstick showed almost white, 
and eyebrows were hardly apparent.” 
At present with the 441-line screen his 
company tests prove that even light 
blondes reproduce sans make-up. 

Mr. Murray, who is chairman of 
the Television Committee of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, chimes in 
with other radio big wigs, though, in 
declining to set a date for television’s 
widespread commercial use. They are 
all experimenting furiously, but ‘‘some- 
time” is the closest they will come to 


a specific figure. 


SM’s Public Relations 
Index to 90 Large 
Corporations 
(Continued from page 20) 
15 Leaders in “Refuse to Buy” 
Question: "Would you refuse to 


buy from any of these companies be- 
cause you disapprove of their policies?” 


Rank Company Number 
anaes | Ey a en ee 52 
- «ose Standard Oil of Indiana 37 
S wae OS Be eee 36 
Sees 0 Ra 34 
pea Montgomery Ward ... 32 
FE ee 31 
i  tatatoes OE re siccws 31 
SS swear National Distillers ... 30 
S ues Hiram Walker........ 30 

er SS ee 29 
Bee WOORWOOR ..cececss 28 
Se waa Sears, Roebuck ...... 27 
Oe xe 9g eee 24 
eee Go errr 22 
Pee General Motors ...... 20 


Men checked A & P, 31 times, S. 
O. of Indiana 30, Kresge and Schen- 
ley each 23. Women also checked A 
& P most often, 21, followed by Ford, 
15, and Montgomery Ward, 14. 


15 Leaders in 
“Unfair Monopoly” 
Question: “Do you consider any 


of these companies an unfair mo- 
no poly?” 


Rank Company Number 
e -Zeyen Standard Oil of Indiana. 52 
ee I i cPadins cae 2 40 
Se ésaes 2 5 JS ree 36 
- cuael General Motors ..... 25 
» ee Woolworth ......... 24 
me spree Sears, Roebuck ...... 22 
; Sar: Montgomery Ward ... 21 
Sw <xewn i Jae 20 
eee Ten eee 20 

i wxncatie ' . ¢ Sree 18 
eee RE nese 18 
eee. Aluminum Co........ 18 
| 7 -s: ae 15 
eee Eee 13 
| ee American Tobacco 12 


Women had few ideas on this ques- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


apne 


= eS 


tion. The largest number of check 
marks, 9, was applied against A & P, 
Ford, and S. O. of Indiana. Men were 
far more articulate; S. O. of Indiana 
was given 43 checks, followed by 
du Pont, 33, and A & P, 27. 


Prejudice Against 
Foreign Goods 


At the close of the interview re- 
spondents were asked, Do you refuse 
to buy the products of any foreign 
country? If yes, what country?” 

Roughly four out of every ten an- 
swered “yes,” with Japanese and Ger- 
man goods in greatest disfavor. The 
detailed response: 


Number answering “‘yes”......... 39% 
Refuse to buy Japanese goods .... 20 
Refuse to buy German goods ..... 11 
Refuse to buy Italian goods ...... 3 
Refuse to buy goods of any 

SORTER COUMEED 0.5. occ cccccns 18 


THE NEXT SURVEY, JUNE 1: 
Independent druggists in Chicago are 
answering the same questions which 
were used in the grocery survey of 
New York which was published 
April 1. 


Strained Baby Foods 


Become Big Business 


(Continued from page 21) 


ber tells them to. The only products 
used by the company for its strained 
foods which do not come from the 
“one-hour area’ are prunes and apri- 
cots, imported from California’s Santa 
Clara Valley. 

The women’s magazines are helpful 
in putting Baby Week over, commer- 
cially. McCall's and True Story, for 
instance, are running special Baby 
Week editorial material. Good 
Housekeeping has sent out mats of 
product ads on the week for grocers 
to use in their own advertising. “Car- 
oline Price,’ of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, is talking Baby Week on 
the air—mentioning brands by name. 
Newspapers and trade papers are pro- 
moting the event, too. 

Baby Week itself, in a sense, is ten 
years old this year. It was originated 
as a follow-up to National Child 
Health Day, started in 1928, as a re- 
sult of the activities of American 
Child Health Association. George S. 
Earnshaw, of the Earnshaw Knitting 
Company, is said to have been the first 
to promote it. It began in the dry 
goods field, spread to drugs, and then 
was adopted by foods. 

Dan Gerber—and Sally—are defi- 
nitely doing their part in it, now. 
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ALBERT 


Experienced travelers judge for them- 
selves. That's why you hear so many men 
and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
Pick Hotels: The superior service, unus- 
wal comfort, splendid cuisine and price 
economy of these fine hotels 
merit your patronage. 


STOP AT ANY OF THESE 


Seca * 
Pa 


CHICAGO, ILL. . 00+. GREAT NORTHERN 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN....cc0e. TULLER 
DATTON. OMIO . 0c rscsccoccccss MIAMI 
CHITTENDEN 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA.cceee ANTLERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO... ceccces ANDERSON, INDIANA. .+2eo. ANDERSON 
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TOLEDO, OHIO cecececceesFORT MEIOS JACKSON, TENN: ° SOUTHERN 

CINCINNATL OHI0O.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE ASHLAND, KENTUCKY «0o+o..e VENTURA 
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Whether you’re going north or south, east or west in Central 
New York, Syracuse is at the crossroads. . 
Syracuse is at the crossroads in Syracuse. Convenient to shops, 
theatres, and industry . . . it is Syracuse’s most modern hotel with 
the finest in accommodations, food, service, and entertainment. 


Rates: Single from $3.00, double from $4.50, twin from $5.50. 


HOTEL SACI: 


SYRACUSE, 


Fay B. Mareness, Mgr. 


. and the Hotel 


PrORONTC | 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED » ADVERTISING AGENTS 


REGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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Geography for Millions 


Thirty-three scientific men, most of 
whom were connected with _ technical 
branches of the government, met at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington on Friday, 
January 13, 1888, to form a “society for 
the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.” 

A year later the society launched a 
magazine as a major means toward that 
end. 

Although the “increase” in such know!l- 
edge has been steady throughout the 50 
years of National Geographic Society, the 
“diffusion” has come primarily since Gil- 
bert Grosvenor became editor of National 
Geographic Magazine, in April, 1899. 

First president of the society had been 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard. His son-in 
law, Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone, succeeded him. Dr. Gros 
venor, later to become Dr. Bell's son-in- 
law, was successively editor of the maga- 
zine, director of the work, and then presi- 
dent. He has served as editor for 39 years, 
and has been president since 1920. 

But the society and its magazine have 
not, by any means, been a “family affair.” 
When Dr. Grosvenor became editor, the 
magazine had a circulation of less than 
1,000. It was a small, earnest and very 
technical little monthly. Its scientific 
readers were advised of ‘Geographic 
Methods in Geologic Investigations”; ‘“The 
Classification of Geographic Forms by 
Genesis.” Dr. Grosvenor, then 23, was 
directed to remove the technical padlock 
and thus to ‘popularize’ geography. 

By the time John Oliver La Gorce 
joined the staff of the society, in Septem- 
ber, 1905, the circulation was 10,000. 


That means the membership of the society 
was 10,000, for each member received the 
official journal under the by-laws. Dr. La 
Gorce was 25 then. He was given a sal- 
ary of $60 a month, for the organization's 
annual income was small, and no endow- 
ment was sought then or now. 

Under the direction of these two—Dr. 
Grosvenor, as president and editor, Dr. La 
Gorce as vice-president and associate edi- 
tor—membership rose continuously to 
1,200,000 in 1929. After a depression dip, 
to 950,000, it has climbed again to more 
than 1,100,000 

In its work today hundreds of people 
participate. The governing body of the so- 
ciety is a board of trustees, a distinguished 
group of 24 men elected for life—in- 
cluding today Charles Evans Hughes, John 
J. Pershing, Walter S. Gifford, Charles F. 
Kettering. The editorial and research staff 
is large, capable, experienced. On _ the 
magazine, Dr. George W. Hutchison, sec- 
retary of the society, has served for 25 
years. Raymond W. Welch is advertising 
director. All profits from advertising are 
reinvested in expanding the publication and 
financing field expeditions to gather origi- 
nal material. 

About nine-tenths of the 1,100,000 who 
pav $3 a year as membership dues in the 
society are Americans. The rest reside in 
virtually every civilized country in the 
world—almost on every “‘island.”” Tan- 
ganyika has about 100 members. There 
are 90 in the Fiji islands. Membership in 
Central America today is greater than the 
entire roster of the society when Dr. Gros- 
venor took charge in 1899. 

The society is conservative in its business 
policies. It has estimated four and a half 
readers to the copy, but the advertising de- 


inh 


Hitt: 


In the office of National Geographic Society’s President Gilbert Grosvenor (extreme 
left), are Capt. C. W. B. Knight, British trainer and big bird photographer (center), 


and Dr. John Oliver La Gorce, vice-president (right). 


James Steyn, the bird, is a 


trained African-born eagle, captured by Capt. Knight on an expedition to South Africa 
to obtain motion pictures of rare birds and mammals for the society. 
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partment does not claim them. Although 
the current rate of $3,000 a page (black- 
and-white, one-time) ts based on an annual 
average circulation of a fraction over 
1,000,000, there is no formal circulation 
guaranty, but year in and year out the re- 
newals average around 80%. 

Those who know the Geographic, how- 
ever, believe that its “diffusion” of geo- 
graphic knowledge spreads directly each 
month to more than 5,000,000 people. 
. . . There is, for example, the steady and 
widespread use of the magazine in class- 
rooms, the reproduction of Geographic 
maps in newspapers... . 

Perhaps the keystone of the society's 
progress has been that it has become in- 
creasingly a creative, as well as an infor- 
mative force. Not content merely with 
reproducing discoveries and observations, it 
has organized many of its own world-wide 
surveys, and has backed financially many 
of the expeditions and explorations which 
have become news and then history in the 
last generation. 

Journalistically, the Geographic has 
“made its own scoops.” This has meant 
more than merely paying well for timely 
articles by exceptional people, though Sir 
Henry Stanley, writing about Africa 
William Howard Taft on the Philippines 
, Col. Lindberg’s own descriptions of 
his flights the paintings of birds by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes . . . the photograph- 
ics for which its own staff scours the 
world, and other features won respect and 
readers 


Not Profit, But Knowledge, Its Aim 


Through 50 years the society has sought 
vigorously to break through nature's hidden 
frontiers, and the Geographic to report 
them. And these ventures were aided or 
organized without thought of financial gain. 
The society is not a profit-making concern. 
There are no stocks or bonds, no holding 
company. If Dr. Grosvenor or Dr. La 
Gorce, after more than 30 years, were to 
leave the society’s service today, he could 
take with him only his personal effects. 
The society's “profit” comes only through 
adding to the sum and the spread of human 
knowledge. 

Thus in its early years it gave substan- 
tial aid to Admiral Peary on his expedi- 
tion that led to the discovery of the North 
Pole. It contributed $100,000 to Admiral 
Byrd’s Antarctic expeditions. It financed 
and co-sponsored Dr. William Beebe 
when he explored underseas life off Ber- 
muda at a record depth of 3,028 feet, and 
ioined with the U. S. Army Air Corps in 
backing the stratosphere flights of Captains 
Albert W. Stevens and Orvil Anderson to 
a record altitude of 72,395 feet. . . . The 
world’s knowledge of Alaska’s “Valley of 
10,000 Smokes,” of New Mexico's Carls- 
bad Caverns, and of many another discov- 
ery and exploration has been developed 
largely through the efforts of the Geo- 
graphic. 

With such purposes, such an organiza- 
tion and career, the Geographic, in its 
business development, does not, of course, 
resort to frenzied competitive methods. 

Circulation is built through word-of- 
mouth endorsement. One member nomi- 
nates another. There is no circulation- 
building organization. The only circulation 
promotion is an “editorial forecast,’ sent 
to each member on expiration of his mem- 
bership. The forecast, illustrated in color, 
is tied up with world news. Part of its 
business is to prepare illustrated articles 
on parts of the world where changes may 
occur, and to be ready to publish these on 
short notice. Months ago, for example, it 
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began a series on Chinese cities, on Spain, 
on Germany. It tells its readers of com- 
ing features, quietly mentions the desir- 
ability of the Geographic as a gift. 

The magazine has no _ holier-than-thou 
advertising censorship rules, but has always 
been extraordinarily conscientious as to the 
type of advertising which it carries. Mr. 
Welch estimated that about 35% of adver- 
tising which appears in “other leading 
magazines” is not acceptable to the Geo- 
graphic. It carries no liquor or beer, no 
security advertising (except U. S$. Govern- 
ment baby bonds); no tobacco products, 
except occasionally pipe tobacco; no pro- 
prietary internal ‘medicines tor self-treat- 
ment. . . Food advertising is not desired 
when it carries a “medical” slant. This 
policy of “‘selected advertising” has been in 
effect 33 years 

National advertisers like the Geographic 
and respect it, because they feel the so- 
ciety’s members—the “First Million’”—are 
worthwhile, alert and prosperous prospects. 
Last year 65% of Geographic advertising 
was ‘non-travel.” However, travel is the 
most important single classification, fol- 
lowed by automotive products. Next in 
order are insurance, cameras and optical 
goods, household equipment, industrial, 
food products, paper goods. 

But more, perhaps, than in any other 
general magazine, the magazine’s business 
progress is rooted in the principles of the 
organization which sponsors it and its edi- 
torial development. 

The Geographic is not only scientific and 
“social” in its aims, but recognized as re- 
sponsible in its achievernent of them. It 
is dignified, but human, and not by any 
means a “‘stuffed shirt.” It is alert. The 
April issue, for example, which appeared 
before the first of the month, carried a 
large color insert of the “new map of 
Europe,” showing Austria as a province 
of Germany, made by the society's own 
cartographic department. The Geographic 
may have three or four of these map in- 
serts in a year. Each map costs about 
$100,000 to produce and distribute to its 
readers. 

The flag of the society consists of three 
stripes—green, brown and blue. They rep- 
resent the sea, the earth and the sky. In 
50 years the society has penetrated far into 
each of these spheres, has found and told 
much about each, so that millions of people 
could understand and enjoy. 


Street & Smith's 
new president, A. 


L. Grammer. 


Street & Smith Elects 

Allen L. Grammer, for 20 years associ- 
ated with Curtis Publishing Co., more 
recently as secretary and assistant treasurer, 
last month became president of Street & 
Smith Publications, Inc. He assumed ex- 
ecutive direction upon the resignation of 
Artemas Holmes who will continue as a 
member of the board of directors. H. W 
Ralston, vice-president of Street & Smith, 
was at the same time elected secretary and 
treasurer. 
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NEED SOME GOOD SALES LETTER IDEAS? 


Write for a sample of SALES MANAGEMENT'S monthly 
Sales Letter Round Table Service. 


Sales Management, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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A FREE GIFT 


for Advertising and 
Sales Executives 


Lucky Strike, G-M., Champion Spark, 
and many other firms, large and small, 
are satisfied users of Peter Bain Leath- 
er Products as sales contest prizes, holi- 
day remembrances, etc. We would like 
to place on our mailing list the name 
of the man in your organization who 
looks after purchases of this kind. .. Send us his 
name, title, and address and we will send you 


absolutely free a valuable 
SENT KEEKEE 
FREE 


ER made of our 


dovan ...No obltigation...No 
catch’ whatever. Wemerely 
wish to insure our mailings 
reaching the proper party. 
Write today, on your business 
letterhead, Be sure to desig- 
nate your own title...Offer is 
for a limited period and is for 
executives only. 
@ Peter Bain Cordovan is made 


other like it...no other as FINE. 


Over 50 useful items. Special ad- 
vertising novelties made to order. 


THE SUNTORBACH CO. 
Adrian, Michigan 


- LEATHER 
GOODS 


od 


. 
“Rest your dogs ond stove your sox, \ 


There's no need for wolking blocks, 
Spending money, time and pep— 


Here's Downtown ot your doorstep.” 


‘hewnox 


OVER 50 OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 


SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


LESS 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
CONVENTION CITY 


- WELCOME 
NATIONAL SALES EXECUTIVES 
to Dallas, May 19-20-21, and to Hotel 
Adolphus; a renowned convention 

( 
host. Make your reservations now. 


— 


HOTEL 


ADOLPHUS 


OTTO SCHUBERT, JR., MANAGER 
NATIONAL HOTEL MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
RALPH HITZ, President 


a 
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825 ROOMS ... 300 AIR CONDITIONED 
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Media Records Reports 
on Advertising Linage 

While the figures released by Media 
Records, Inc., on all advertising classifica- 
tions in 52 cities for March, 1937, reveals 
decreases ranging from 5% (classified) to 
28% (general), analysis of the report dis- 
closes a substantial increase over the depres- 
sion low of 1933: 


% over % \oss from 

1933 1937 

Automotive es ae 6.1 
Classitied ‘ 58.0 5.0 
Department Store 445.9 fe 
Retail ; 41.0 12.0 
On SN co ccevexens 38.9 15.8 
General (National) 37.3 28.1 
Financial err — 1.6 19.7 
Total 43.6 13.6 


Comparison of the figures for the first 
quarter of 1938 over the same period ot 
1937 reveals a decrease of 12.4% in total 
advertising linage. 


Bureau of Advertising Appoints 
Benneyan Department Head 

The bureau of Advertisers of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
announces the appointment of George Ben- 
neyan, at present promouon manager of 
Newsweek, to the position of head of the 
Research and Promotion Vepartment. 

Under the Bureau's new expansion plan, 
it will be Mr. Benneyan’s job, broadly 
speaking, to direct an investigation of the 
growth and progress of newspaper advertis- 
ing and to compile and utilize the results 
of that research to draw new members into 
the Bureau and to marshal both old and 
new associates into the cooperative alliance 
necessary to achieve the Bureau's primary 
aim: Increased national linage. 


Broadcasting News 

Station WTMV, East St. Louis, IIl., 
found a new use for radio when it leased 
its wires to 35 members of the East St. 
Louis Downtown Business Men's Associa- 
tion. Along the street where participating 
sponsors operate retail stores, the station's 
announcer ‘‘visited’’ six stores daily, com- 
menting on window displays, special sales, 
etc., and interviewing passers-by. People 
interviewed were given premiums when 
they could show a sales slip from one of 
the six stores “visited.” 

Fan mail received by Station WOR, New- 
ark, N. J., from January 1 to April 9, was 
490,862 pieces—exceeding by 100,000 the 
total number of letters for the same period 
last year, 

Cognizant of the confusion accompanying 
the arrival of Daylight Saving Time, the 
National Broadcasting Co. has developed an 
ingenious slide-rule device which enables 
any interested person to determine at what 
hour any specific broadcast will be heard in 
large cities throughout the country’s several 
time zones, using New York (DST) time 
as the base. 


New Department in Time 

The first major addition to the news de- 
partments of Time is to be that of “Radio.” 
The decision to form the new department 
was made when Time, in celebrating its 
15th anniversary last March, asked sub- 
scribers to comment on the magazine's con- 
tents. The results of the questionnaires 
returned testified to a popular demand for 
a more complete coverage of radio news. 

As planned by “The Editors of Time,” 
the department will appear within the next 
two months, “neither as a gossip column 
nor a parade of critics’ opinions” but as a 
summation of events considered news- 
worthy, significant and humanly interesting. 


W.S. Forbes... 


his firm wins rec- 
ord-breaking poster 


order. 


a Wy 
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Convention News 


Two hundred and _ seventy-five fellow 
members and officers of the Lithographers 
National Association attending the 33rd 
annual convention at The Homestead in Hot 
Springs, Va., from May 10 to 12, will con- 
gratulate W. S. Forbes for booking the 
largest poster order ever secured by a litho- 
graphic company. The 40,000 Lucky Strike 
posters now on the boards were produced 
in the Forbes Boston plant. 

Outside speakers at the convention will 
include F. W. Lovejoy, sales executive of 
the Socony Vacuum Corp.; Wm. R. Kuhns, 
editor of Banking; Pauline Arnold, vice- 
president of the Market Research Corpora- 
tion of America; Elliott O'Dell, advertising 
director of the Fawcett Publications; E. P. 
H. James, promotion director of National 
Broadcasting Co.; Albert E. Haase, associ- 
ated with Townsend & Townsend; Frederick 
L. Wertz, president, Window Advertising, 
Inc.; Arthur E. Tathan, advertising man- 
ager, Bauer & Black, and Edwin B. George, 
Dun & Bradstreet. 


On April 28, at a dinner given by the 
Bureau of Advertising in connection with 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation annual convention, New York, the 
speakers were Henry Ford and Thomas E. 
Dewey, district attorney of New York 
County. 


Media Notes 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch on April 15, 
put into effect a discount of one cent per 
line on all national and local run-of-paper 
display rates, daily or Sunday. To affect 
open rates, space discounts and special flat 
rates, the discount has been made to apply 
on orders and contracts received on or after 
April 15, as well as on those received prior 
to that date for later insertion. 

Radio Today has been accepted as a mem- 
ber of the A.B.C. 

Harry Singer, advertising director of 
Simplicity Magazine, reports that the adver- 
tising revenue for May, 1938, is up 161% 
over May of last year. 

Tom Tredwell, advertising manager of 
Architectural Record, has been made sales 
manager of the magazine division of F. W. 
Dodge Corp., publisher of Architectural 
Record, Real Estate Record, Dodge Con- 
struction Reports and catalogs. Harry E. 
Childs is advertising promotion manager of 
Architectural Record and J. B. Greiner, Jr., 
is advertising manager of Real Estate 
Record, a publication now 70 years old. 
Both were recently appointed. .Archi- 
tectural Record for April carried an unusual 
cooperative advertisement in which five 
manufacturers tied up with a piece of 
editorialized copy, “The Architect Speaks 
of Interior Design,”’ written and signed by 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, pointing out the 
need for a close working arrangement be- 
tween architects and decorators. The five 
sponsoring manufacturers were: Drix Dur- 
year, Inc., McMillen, Inc., the Virginia 
Craftsmen, Inc., Richter Furniture Co., and 
W. & J. Sloane. 
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This book should be 


in the hands of every 
sales manager and premium man 


“PREMIUMS AS THE SOLUTION 
OF SPECIFIC SALES PROBLEMS” 


Size: 84" x 11l"— 84 Pages 


*1.50 


per copy 


Sales managers and premium men will find this book invaluable as a guide to 
bigger sales volume. It breaks down the selling job into its basic problems, dwells 

- on each problem separately and points out its premium solution. The theory is well 
supported by examples of successful premium practice. 


A glance through the contents below will show how thoroughly the subject has been 
covered.- Make a copy of this book your own, always immediately available for 
reference. And place a copy in the hands of each of your men. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: The What, Why and How of Premium Advertising—Holding Consumer 
Patronage—Increasing Sales of Established Brands—Introducing New Products—Stimulating Sales in 
Dull Seasons—Stimulating Sales of Slow Selling Items—Advertising the Premium Offer—Securing New 
Dealer Accounts—More Sales by Dealers and Clerks—Stimulating Sales of Own and Jobbers’ Salesmen 
—Selling Subscriptions and Single Copies—Advertising Specialties and Securing Names of Prospects, 
Collections. 


Se 


PREMIUM PRACTICE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $..... eee copies of “Premiums as the Solution of Specific Sales Problems.” 
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RKETING 


available 
as MONTHLY SERVICE 


So many insistent requests for 
reprints of Marketing Pictographs 


have be 
decided 


en coming in that we have 
to make these popular, 


colorful dramatizations available 
on a regular monthly basis,— 
neatly trimmed, in full color just 


as you 


see them in SALES 


MANAGEMENT, at cost plus 


postage 
Maile 


d in heavy cardboard 


tubes, $1.95 per year for 12 com- 


plete m 


basis only. 


onthly sets, on an annual 
If you’d like more 


than one set monthly, the cost is 


60¢ a 


year per additional set, 


mailed in same tube. 


Some 
readers 
sets sta 


1937 issue. 


copies 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
have asked for complete 
rting with the September, 
Sorry, but all back 
of Pictographs prior to 


February lst are out of print. 
The coupon below is for your 


conveni 


ence in ordering these re- 


prints of Pictographs. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter our subscription for your regular 


monthly re 


12 months 


prints of Marketing Pictographs, for 
beginning with the set which ap- 


DOGNG Bb TD cccseccdcccndececceenes issue, at 
$1.95 per year for the first set, and 60 cents as 
year for additional sets. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CBS Fourth Listening Area 
Survey Adds Dealer Influence 


The fourth study of minimum Listening 
Areas has just been published by Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Six years ago the 
first edition was submitted to the radio ad- 
vertising world, as a wholly conservative 
measurement of coverage in radio. Adver- 
tisers and agencies who have used the pre- 
vious editions need no further explanation, 
except the note that this edition is the 
first to contain maps showing dealer listen- 
ing areas as well as consumer listening 
areas. Thus this 1938 edition introduces 
the first study of “zones of dealer influ- 
ence” of Columbia Network stations. 

As in previous editions, the entire study, 
excepting necessary explanatory pages cov- 
ering the method used, is devoted to maps 
of individual station coverage, by states 
and counties. Degrees of color are used 
to indicate zones of (1) intense, (2) very 
good, (3) regular, and (4) occasional 
listening areas. Volume I shows the eve- 
ning listening areas, while Volume II 
gives the day areas. Each volume is di- 
vided into three sections, for the CBS Net- 
work stations, the CBS supplementary sta- 
tions, and the CBS Pacific and Mountain 
stations. With attractive linen board cov- 
ers, each book of some 240 pages is built 
to stand months of hard knocks. 

CBS has taken a firm stand on the im- 
portance of minimum or conservative cov- 
erage as contrasted with more liberal treat- 
ment, and in a pointed foreword warns 
readers that the maps presented cannot be 
compared with many other maps showing 
station coverage areas. The CBS method, 
which has been used from the start of 
this series, is to measure coverage by the 
response to a single new CBS program 
during its finst week on the air. This is 
designed to show the active listener interest 
in each station, not the interest in an es- 
tablished and popular program—and to 
arrive at a figure representing that interest 
in a short period of time, not over a long 
period or an accumulative stretch of 
weeks or months. 

In support of the method and its results, 
the study includes several interesting 
pages, illustrated, answering these ques- 
tions: Why Columbia measures day and 
night listening separately (maps showing 
changes in listening areas day and night 
with same power, and changes in listening 
areas with higher power in daytime). 
Why CBS uses audience response instead 
of field strength. Why CBS uses “instan- 
taneous” not accumulated mail patterns. 
Why CBS uses total markets and not radio 
homes a differential interesting to adver- 
tisers who plan in terms of total popula- 
tion buying power, and therefore desire 


to relate media coverage to that total rather 
than to the total number of radio homes, 
or newspaper subscribers, or magazine 
readers, etc., and finally, why these maps 
show “minimums” of station coverage, 
separating the overlapping response in 
secondary areas of neighboring CBS sta- 
tions. 

The addition of dealer listening areas, 
or zones, will interest advertisers and give 
them a new tool—at least, those using 
CBS network hook-ups. The dealer maps, ap- 
pearing alongside the listener maps, are for 
both day and night influence; are based on 
a complete cross-section of dealers, includ- 
ing food, automotive, gasoline and general 
stores throughout the United States; they 
are based on dealer reports received from 
2,770 counties (90.2% of all U. S. coun- 
ties), which contain 98.6% of all radio 
families in the U. S. 

For each station, data on population, 
passenger automobiles, telephones, wired 
homes, gas customers, retail outlets and 
sales, food stores and sales, drug, automo- 
tive, gasoline, apparel, furniture and 
household, lumber-building-hardware, and 
general merchandise stores and sales are 
shown for both primary and secondary lis- 
tening areas. 

These volumes represent an enormous 
amount of organization, cooperation by in- 
dividual stations, careful research, and 
hard work! It goes without saying that 
the job is one of the outstanding pieces of 
commercial research and market analysis of 
the year. 

Distribution of the volumes is to radio 
advertisers and their agencies. Requests 
should be directed to Victor M. Ratner, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Ask for 
"CBS Listeners and Dealers.” 


Cleveland Press Surveys 


$55,000,000 Liquor Market 


The $55,000,000 market in Ohio, com- 
plete for the year 1937, has been summar- 
ized, mapped, charted, and itemized as to 
type and brand in an exceedingly compre- 
hensive study published by the Cleveland 
Press. This is the third annual survey so 
produced, starting in 1935 with $35,000,- 
000 as the state total, and for 1937 re- 
vealing a market which was perhaps not 
exceeded in pre-prohibition days. Distil- 
lers, their advertising agencies, and prob- 
ably other marketing organizations should 
find a wealth of information here, based 
on the official records of the state Depart- 
ment of Liquor Control. 

Ohio favors blends of bourbon and 
spirits, showing an increase of from 13% 
in 1936 to 23% in 1937 of all liquors 
consumed. Complete detailed data for all 
brands in all classifications are included in 
the report, with data on both wholesale 
and retail selling operations. 

The 1937 local option elections of Ohio 
developed additions to the dry areas, with 
800 of 1,360 townships now forbidding 
the sale of liquor-by-the-glass, and 205 
bone dry. A large wet-dry map accom- 
panies the handsomely printed, flexible- 
bound study, for the benefit of marketing 
executives faced with the anomoly of in- 
creasing consumption of liquor but shrink- 
ing sales area. 

Carrying a price of $7.50, the survey 
is, as formerly, available without charge to 
distillers and advertising and sales execu- 
tives interested in the marketing of liquor 


products in Ohio. Write Harold A. 
Rosene, the Cleveland Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Controlled” versus “Paid” 
Business Paper Circulations 


Just as long as business paper circula- 
tion methods include on the one hand paid 
subscriptions, and on the other non-paid 
or “controlled” distribution, controversy 
will exist as to the relative merits of the 
two types of publishing practice. Publi- 
cations which choose to make paid sub- 
scriptions the standard of comparison fot 
advertising space, many of them banded 
together in the A.B.C. and A. B. P., as is 
SALES MANAGEMENT, believe sincerely in 
the value of their method. One hundred 
and four publications (1937) as members 
of the C.C.A. (Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc.), however, maintain that 
under specific conditions, varying with the 
field and type of publication, circulation 
which is selected by the publisher, and 
limited to individuals known to be factors 
of importance in that field, is equally meri- 
torious. 

In behalf of that point of view, the 
C.C.A. has recently published "An An- 
alysis and Appraisal of Controlled Circu- 
lation Among Business Papers,’ by Oscar 
Dystel. It is presented as a careful study 
of business paper practices, and a fairly 
comprehensive discussion of paid and con- 
trolled circulation methods. The last half 
of Mr. Dystel’s analysis, following a state- 
ment of nine specific suggestions to ad- 
vertisers and space buyers on how to study 
effectively a C.C.A. circulation statement, 
presents two discussions on paid vs. con- 
trolled circulation. Here Mr, Dystel has 
attempted to state the case for both sides, 
basing his arguments on “numerous con- 
ferences with advertising executives, space 
buyers, and publishers of both controlled 
and paid media.” 

With editorial excellence at a premium 
on each side of this fence, it would appear 
that the best interests of advertisers, and 
of readers, are being vigilantly served by 
both types of publishers who submit their 
circulation records periodically to unbiased 
and expert outside auditors. Sales and 
advertising executives will, we believe, find 
this study interesting. By their advertising 
support they are in the last analysis the 
final judges of the situation. For copies, 
write Frank L. Avery. Controlled Circu- 
lation Audit, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


GF Promotes Axelrod 


Joseph Axelrod has been appointed asso- 
ciate merchandising manager of General 
Foods Sales Co., Inc. He has been with the 
firm since 1922, when he joined the old 
Postum Cereal Co. Since then he has served 
in various capacities, from jobbing salesman 
to assistant western division manager. His 
headquarters will be in New York. 


Bachmann Capitalizes 


on Sun Glass Rage 
(Continued from page 30) 


president and director of sales, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT, “that making 
the public conscious of a brand name 
on our product is more than a one- 
year job. Even though we introduced 
Solarex during the last quarter of last 
year, when business slumped off 
sharply, we are most pleased with the 
results of our initial advertising and 
merchandising efforts. We had had 
no experience of any kind with na- 
tional advertising or in pushing a 
brand name. We prefer to proceed 
slowly. Meanwhile we are conscious 
that the fashion angle in our product 
is of utmost importance, and we are 
working continuously to develop bet- 
ter design, color and finish in our 


glasses. We are at work now on new, 
improved numbers to offer the trade 
this Fall.” 

Years ago Bachmann Brothers 
manufactured spectacle frames. About 
the time the present generation of sales 
executives was in knee pants, they 
were doing a land office business on 
tortoise-shell combs and _barrettes— 
had you forgotten that word? Then 
came a sweeping change in fashion 
which wiped that business off the map. 
Bachmann continued to make spec- 
tacle frames, but sold their entire out- 
put to other manufacturers. Not until 
seven years ago did the company en- 
gage in any type of retailer-jobber dis- 
tribution on its own hook. 

The rage for sun goggles was a 
“natural” for them. Now practically 
their entire enormous North Philadel- 
phia plant is devoted to the manufac- 
ture of sun glasses. Last year they 
sold more than 25,000,000 pairs. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


_OPERATE REPORTING AND RESEARCH SER- 
vice in your city. Men, women start at once valu- 
able, profitable business like ours. Full or spare 
time. No equipment, capital, technical experience 
necessary. etails free. Business Services, 155 
Sansome, San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATION 


TO BUSINESS, FINANCE, MARKETING AND 
Industrial Services: Active California representation 
available through statewide organization. Twenty 
years’ ‘direct contact with extensive high-grade 
clientele has developed broad outlet and wide 
local experience range of immediate value to 
Services or Products wishing expansion to Pacific 
Coast Markets. Personalized supervision to give 
ou all the advantages of a Western Branch Office. 

579, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


Commercial—publicity stills on the movie lots— 
live house-organ copy—BUSINESS FILMS pro- 
duced. A. B. LAING, established 6 years at 
3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


LETTERHEADS 


LETTERHEAD SPECIALISTS 


Distinctive, business building, raised letter, letter- 
heads for discriminating executives. No plates re- 
quired. Write for samples and su — layouts. 
J. L. Larson, Box 1101, Station B, lly Ohio. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTO AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and _ sure-fire 
results. Get a quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
— SERVICE, 291 Market St., Hamilton, 

io. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement. Identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position pr . 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
mame and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, be yond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


CORRESPONDENT, SECY-STENO., LADY. 
12 years’ experience sales and some sales promotion 
work; also collection correspondent. College edu- 
cation. Excellent references. ‘Territory preferred, 
Ill., Wisc., Mich. Box 581, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


SALES AND PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 
Executive, fourteen years’ merchandise executive 
one of large Chicago mail order concerns—house- 
hold and electrical lines. Built up one department 
from small beginning to ten million annual sales. 
Past four years in charge sales and development 
new products nationally known manufacturer. A 
merchandising and marketing background of out- 
standing success. Address Box 583, SALES MANAGB- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—SALES RESEARCH 
Available to take complete charge, or assist active 
executive, with studies in field of commercial re- 
search: market analysis, sales research, distribution, 
sales statistics, accounting; special investigations. 
Seventeen years’ experience, responsikle positions. 
Box 578, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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BY RAY BILL 


NDUSTRY’S NO. 1 JOB: Quite by coincidence, 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S first consumer survey of the 

relative consumer standing in public relations of 90 
large corporations (see page 18) appears almost simultane- 
ously with a significant address delivered by Paul W. 
Garrett, vice-president in charge of public relations of 
General Motors Corp., at the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Mr. Garrett develops the point that “public relations is not 
a specialized activity like production, engineering, finance, 
sales, but rather something that cuts through all of these, 
as the theme for each. 

“It is an operating philosophy that management must 
seek to apply in everything it does and says. It is the 
philosophy of saying sincerely things people like—and say- 
ing them the way they like. It is more. It is the philos- 
ophy of doing things people like—and doing them the 
way they like. And, remember this, the doing is more 
important than the saying. 
enough.” 


But the doing alone is not 


The General Motors Corp. is beginning its fourth decade 
of growth. When it began in 1908 it was concerned pri- 
marily with financing. The second decade might be 
recorded as the engineering or production era. The third, 
merchandising. But Mr. Garrett says, “I have noticed that 
as it enters its fourth decade of growth the major problems 
that occupy the thought of executives bear on public rela- 
tions in one way or another. And the burden of successful 
management everywhere in industry is moving in the same 
direction. . . . Tomorrow business and industrial execu- 
tives will be on as familiar ground in the realm of human 
relations involving public attitudes, customer reactions and 
the whole range of social sciences, known as humanities, 
as yesterday they were in the field of production. The 
leaders of industry who are blazing new trails in industrial 
management are precisely men of this type. And ten years 
from now American industrial leaders as a group will have 
become experts in this new field, just as they always have 
learned to become experts in every field on which industrial 
progress depended. 


“With good relations inside the plant and good relations 


with the plant community, a company has a base for good 
relations with the public outside. These relations, however, 
cannot be taken for granted, and the art of public relations 
is the art of multiplying endlessly the good impressions of 


rs 
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a company. Abraham Lincoln said, ‘public sentiment is 
everything. With public sentiment nothing can fail. 
Without it nothing can succeed.’ Speaking of employes, 
Harold H. Swift, vice-president of Swift & Co., has a 
phrase which expresses the point exactly. ‘It is not enough 
to give employes a square deal—they must be shown that 
they are getting it.’” 

Starting last week, Westinghouse began to put newspaper 
advertising to work on a new job, telling with words and 
pictures the human side of a large industry and its place 
in civic life. . . . And smaller companies, too, are think- 
ing along the same lines. Business is now awake to the 
necessity for helping the public to a clear and sympathetic 
understanding of business. If such a program had been 
started on a broad scale years ago, the problems of business 
would be far less complicated now. For today, and per- 
haps for quite some years to come, better public relations 
is indeed industry's Number 1 job. 


+ ? 


66 E WHO ARE ABOUT TO DIE”: The sales 
manager of a company which is nearly one 
hundred years old called at the SALES MAN- 

AGEMENT Office recently. In the course of the conversation 

he said, “Some day soon I shall have to start looking for 

a new job. If Congress passes a certain piece of legisla- 

tion—and the chances are all in favor of this happening 

within a year or two at the latest—our company has to fold 
up. We have but one product. Apparently it has given 
satisfaction to millions over a long period of years, but it 
will become illegal under the new statute. The day that 
law goes into effect, we no longer have anything to sell.” 

Here is a striking example of what is happening with 
increasing frequency to companies that do not, through 
research, look ahead to the day when a market may be 
wiped out, the product itself may become obsolete, or, for 
some other reason, its value may be reduced to zero over 
night. If this company had plowed back into intelligent 
research even 2% of the profits it earned during the last 
quarter century, that investment might have saved the sev- 
eral millions of dollars worth of assets which, probably 
within the next twelve months, will be wiped out on the 
stroke of a pen. No product is indispensable, and no busi- 
ness can afford to assume that any set of conditions guar- 
antees its future. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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1938 
MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 
NUMBER 2 


Stimulate Salesmen! 


‘THEY NEED IT! 


They have heard so much about business curves —about 


government regulation and interference with business — 
about taxes— thal many of them are waiting for condi 


lions to Ln prove. 


You can’t afford to have your salesmen wait. They need 
to sell harder on every call. It's your job to give them 


new courage and inspiration, 


There is nothing so cncouraging —so inspiring —to sales: 
men, as a greater, more dramatic advertising program. 
This is an important plus value to the sales-increasing 
cost-reducing power of advertising. It proves your sin- 


cerity and helpfulness. 


Ask your advertising agency whether your appropriation 


iS adequate to accomplish this objective. 
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Published In the Interests of greater sales, employment and profits in 1938 by the 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY INC. NEW YORK, N.Y 


EWS and comment about the World's 


Greatest Newspaper and its market 


From the 


No moRE 
BLOCKADES 


ONTRACTS for the con- 
struction of two 1c -bre ak- 
ing cutters have recently been 
awarded by the United States 
— Coast Guard. When finished 
> they will go into service on the 


a Great Lakes. [tis expected they 
: » will be ready to break next 
i. year's ice jams. As a result, it 

Sis hoped that from 1939 on, 
shipping on the Great Lakes will open sev- 
eral weeks earlier than in previous years. 

Pioneer in bringing this boon to Great 
Lake S Navigation, to agriculture and indus- 
tries connected with it, is the Chicago Tribune. 
For years this newspaper vigorously advo- 
cate d the construction of ice-bre ake rs for use 
on the inland seas. A practical demonstration 
of the utility of the Tribune's contention was 
viven in March, 1935. Following an editorial 
in which the Tribune suggested that the 
coastguard cutter “Iscanaba” should try to 
clear a passage through the frozen straits of 
Mackinac, at the upper end of Lake Mich- 
igan, the cutter left Chicago for that purpose 
on March 27, 1935. After five days of buck- 
ing and slamming through the ice, the 
“I seanaba”’ nosed her way into Lake Huron 
and open water. Freighters laden with grain, 
steel, oil, coal and other products began 
moving through the straits a couple of weeks 
earlier than if they had had to wait in costly 
idleness while nature cleared the blockading 
ce, 

Because of the Chicago Tribune’s forceful 
and continuous editorial insistence, the ex- 
periment of 1935 will, in 1939, become a 
permanent benefit to farmers, manufacturers, 
and the shippers who carry their products 
over the ( ire at Lake s 


For Less Than 3'/2 Cents 


Twenty-six 1,000-line black-and-white ad- 
vertisments placed in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune within one year cost .0338 cents per 


family reached. 
Chicago Trib- 


ALL-TIME HIGH toes ais 


circulation for the month of March reg- 
istered an all-time high for any month 


A 
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Newsprint Paper... Siege Lifted... 
. Campaign Core... New Color Record 
. What Grocers Know... Opportunity 
-Curtosa... All-Time Circulation Peal 
. Box Car Figures ... For 0338 cent 


cago territory last 
year,” recently wrote 
R. Cooper, te., pres., 
R. Cooper, Jr., Inc., 
GE distributors in 
Chicago. 


1a one 
; R. COOPER, UR. 
“In making this rec- 
ord,” continued Mr. Cooper, ‘we 
give the Chicago Tribune much of the 
credit. 
“In view of these facts, our 1938 
campaign for this territory is built 


As fast as Tribune ships bring them from the Tribune paper around the ¢ ‘hicago ribune and will 
mill, great rolls of newsprint paper are stacked in Tribune include extensive use of coloroto ad- 
warehouses which face 1,200 feet on the Chicago river. Full vertising in your Sunday Graphic 


rolls weigh 1,700 pounds. A narrow gauge railroad oper- 
ated by gravity, and portable hoists speed the work of 


section, 


storage, make labor safe and free from back-breaking strain. 


on record—872,512 net paid. This was 
a gain of 39,370 over March, 1937. 

City and suburban circulation during 
March also broke all previous monthly 
records— 703,334 and a gain of 29,147 
over March, 1937. 

March was the 25th consecutive month 
in which Tribune total daily circulation 
gained over the same month in the pre- 
vious year. It was the 28th consecutive 
month in which Tridune city and sub- 
urban daily circulation gained over the 
same month in the previous year. 


Advertising has no greater 
opportunity to sell than the 
circulation which it gets. 
XS} The Tribune has more 
circulation, daily and Sunday, 

than any other Chicago newspaper. 

Advertisers place more linage in the Tribune 
than in any other Chicago newspaper. 


PEAK 


During the first three months of this year, retail, 
general and automotive advertisers bought 42 


full pages of newsprint color advertising in the 


Chicago Tribune. This 1s ten pages more than 
they boug ht during the same period last year, 
and the highest number printed in any similar 
period since the Tribune made this form of 
color printing available to advertisers in Janu- 
ary, 1929. 


IN VIEW OF THESE FACTS... 


‘Sales of General Electric Triple Thrift Re- 
frige rators increased 42.8 percent in the Chi- 


CURIOSA 
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MAX B.—BUY NO MORE SODA TABLETS. 


_Come home, ail is forgiven. —F 
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From the Personals column of the Chicavo 
Tribune want ad section. 


“I'd say just about all my 
customers are Chicago 
Tribune readers” 
RALPH POPE 
Chicago grocer 


Ralph Pope is one of the leading grocers in 
Chicago’s South Shore district. Last year he 
and his twelve clerks, two delivery men and 

cashier did some $230,000 worth of business. 
The secret of his success, he says, lies in 
giving the people what they want. 

What Ralph’s customers want is very 
likely to be the products they see pictured 
and described in the Chicago Tribune. The 
South Shore district has 12,982 families who 
buy 11,291 copies of the Tribune on week- 
days and 11,539 on Sundays. 


BOX CAR NUMBERS DEPT. 


During 1937 the Chicago Tribune en- 
graving department etched 3,291,875 
square inches of metal. Of this 
amount 310,564 square inches were 
for newsprint color plates. 


